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PIONEER SPELL-BINDERS 
Who started Spelling Bees in England, and when ? 
Answer: two M.P.s in 1875, in Islington. We are 
usually so busy worrying about how long Spelling Bees 
are going on (on someone else’s radio which we cannot 
shut off, or round firesides at which we sit trapped) that 
we had not fussed about when the trouble started. Let 
us not blink the facts any longer. Two M-P.s, Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Bart. and Mr. Samuel Waddy, Q.C., 
allowed England’s first Spelling Bee to happen under 
their auspices on November 2oth, 1875. Thirty-two 
gentlemen and eighteen ladies competed for money. 
prizes amounting to £8. A Mr. Jameson won. The 
words that knocked out most competitors were rhodo- - 


7 dendron, apocryphal, and philippic. Only Mr. Jameson ; - a 
: could spell sesquipedalian. Well, to us these do not | 
: seem difficult words. But that’s the catch in this spelling. : Micectl ming aes spac 


game. Just because we can spell sesquipedalian, and -—enormously—and solve 


a lot of other problems, toc 
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think we could have won the prize from Mr. Jameson, 
we begin being competitive-minded. Our doom is at 
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hand in the podgy shape of some schoolboy who knows 
how to spell battalion and ipeca uqanha. His shape and 
y show that he has 
ih front of radio and 
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One of those M.P.s was himself a banker (his bank 
later became part of the Midland). We draw no 

conclusions from this duality of interests. We merely 
state that, unlike the Spelling Bee, the Midland 
Bank ‘continues to gain in strength and popularity. 
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oO far as the main items on the agenda of the meeting of Foreign 
"Ministers _ are concerned, the spirit of Geneva seems to have 


_J Russian and western ideas about the future of Germany and 
opean security. The immovable Russian body and the irresistible, 
f at any rate irreducible, western demands soon moved into the familiar 
eadlock, and there I guess we can leave them for the time being*. 
“ an introduction to what I hold to be the most important news in 
2 world of today from the point of view of ourselves I will quote 
u a couple of lines from A. E. Housman’s loyely cycle of poems: 
hropshire Lad’. This is how they go: _ 
: aha They cease not fighting Fast and West 
Sa ee On the marches of my breast. 
hose imaginative words epitomise the story of events in the Middle 
area from the dawn of Higcy to the news bulletins of the past 
ing from: poetry to prose I must say that we are in grave danger 
vitnessing a revival of the war between Israel ane the Arab States, 


how or here’ it would ead: but one need be no prophet to assert 
uch a war might have fearful consequences for .world peace. Is it 
pposed to be at Armageddon, which is near Haifa, that the last 
battle of all is to take place? I was looking at the plains of 
don not long ueE0 and it struck me as being rather god. tank 


are twa questions to be answered in connection with this crisis. 
why has it flared up to flash point? Second, what can be done 
> the Sane under control? Liat is a very See crisis 


t and offering them to other Arab states. This has 
e balance of power between Israel and her sworn 
apa, Beeciely es cde We could spend a 
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‘The Crisis in the Middle East 
es ; erie cm | By SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL 


long time analysing the reasons for the Russian move, but in simple 


terms they have done it as a counter-move to the laborious efforts on 
the ‘part of the Western Powers to create a defensive alliance of Turkey, 
Iraq, Persia, and Pakistan, as a northern barrier to possible Russian 
aggression into the oil-bearing Arab lands. The barrier was hardly in 
position before the Russians, with one of those superb leaps for which 
their ballet is famous, jumped clean over the top and landed in Cairo 


with what is reliably reported as an offering on easy terms of a flotilla 


of submarines, 100 MIG jet-aircraft, and about 150 Mark IV Stalin 
tanks. End of Act I; confused noises from the Western Powers in the 
gallery. ; 

The second reason why the crisis has’ become acute is to be found 
by examining the internal political situation in Egypt. I have good 
reasons for believing that Colonel Nasser was for moderation. It seems 
to me that he is losing influence and that the more extreme members 
of the Junta are in the ascendancy. I fear that the grave domestic 
difficulties in Egypt are creating a situation favourable to those who 
argue that internal discontents can be best dealt with by a nationalistic 


foreign policy which would include revenge against Israel for the 


humiliating defeat suffered by Egypt in 1948. 

The third reason which has contributed to this crisis is the fact that 
the British forces are no longer in the Canal Zone and that the ten 
airfields and other installations are under Egyptian control. So long as 
a powerful British force was strategically situated more or less between 
Israel and Egypt, it could be assumed that the Three Power Declaration 
of May 1950, by which Great Britain, the United States, and France 
undertook to take action against vicki: of existing frontiers, had 
some teeth in it. 

The final and fourth reason why ‘ne crisis is acute is that Israel, 
seeing her security so gravely menaced, must be under a temptation 
to strike now, before the overwhelmingly numerous manpower at the 
disposal of her enemies is in possession of superior armaments. I hope 
and believe that Israel will resist this peep etion, but I think they have 
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So now I come to the question as difficult a as any in the world: What | 


are we to do? Pixies 
_ The courses of action open to us are as follows: 


common Anglo-American Middle East policy which has certainly not 


been the case since 1945, and dearly are we paying for-that. We could 


make some kind of a deal with the Israelis by which we shall station 
forces in Israel, perhaps in the Gaza strip and at the port of Haifa. 
This plan has military attractions but it would raise grave political 
problems. We could match Russian delivery of arms to the Arabs by 


- equal deliveries to the Israelis. This is about the minimum for which 


the Israelis are asking. To take that road is to accelerate an arms race, 


and what is that likely to lead to? Moreover, if the deliveries of arms” 
_ to each side get big enough, the Arab superiority in manpower becomes. 


decisive. What then? 


If we rule out these two proposals, we are left with the idea of 


a ‘conference with the Russians. To let the Russians in on the Middle 
East is a disturbing thought to many people; but the fact remains 


_ that they are in. The Russians are super-realists; we could learn a 
few lessons from the Kremlin in that department of life. The first thing 
“Your Mr. Litvinov once coined a famous - 


to say to the Russians is this: 
phrase when he said, “ Peace is one and indivisible”. We have im- 
proved on that, and we say, “ Coexistence is one and indivisible”. You 
cannot promote war and tension in the Middle East and preach. the 


brotherhood of man in western Europe. Are you or are you not as 


I use the word — 
‘us’ on the assumption that the gravity of this crisis will produce a 


‘Libya for hid express Be pies ee ea 
either Israel or Egypt revives the war. We all know 
God forbid—a world war were to break out, th 
ourselves would stand shoulder to shoulder. What 

an immediate and visible demonstration that we 
mean business when we say: ; «There shall be no war 
Fast ‘= Ye 
It is no good peetctitiie ‘that what I shall call hes policy of | 
=: policeman is not full of peril. It is. But so is the policy of drift a 
appeasement. We all remember what happened to Czechoslovakia 
1938. We also remember, I hope, what happened when aggressi 
showed its ugly head in Korea, The Democratic Powers did not conf 
themselves to notes; they acted. That event created the import 
precedent that aggression would be stamped on heavily and instant 
The facts are that Britain and America and France (to the ext 
to which she can help) are pledged to prevent aggression. If we hi 
the will to act, Britain and America have the ‘strength, to ensure tl 
aggression in’ the Middle East will bring overwhelmingly strong fo: 
against the aggressor. If that happened what would the Russians d 
I arn guessing, but my guess is that at this time the men in the Krem 
- would not risk a world war in order to Bene us from stopping 
local « one. Sissies Service ; 5 


The World’s Wheat Surplus 


ys, ike ; By E. M. 


URING the last five years there has been a dramatic change 
in the world wheat situation. For some years after the war 


we were faced with a world shortage and many countries still 
had bread rationing. It was fortunate that at that time the United — 


States and Canada had surplus stocks which could be sent to liberated 


countries in Europe and Asia to ward off famine. Since then nearly ~ 


every country has been trying to expand its production .by providing 
guaranteed prices and assured markets for its farmers. The result is 
that there is now enough, and more than enough. The problem is 


- how to put the brake on without having a crash like the slump of 


the early ’thirties, when the price of wheat fell by half in nine months. 
_ The kernel of the problem is the very high level of stocks in North 
America and to a less extent in Australia. There is now enough wheat 
in store and on the farms in Canada and the United States to supply 
domestic requirements and normal exports for two years ahead without 
sowing any wheat at all for next year’s harvest. The United States has 
taken the lead in reducing production and will no doubt be asking other 
countries to follow suit. United States farmers have voted for bo ig 
restriction as a condition of continued price support. 
The existing International Wheat Agreement leaves each country 
“complete liberty of action ’ to settle its own domestic price policy and 


places no restriction on acreage, production, or exports. Under the — 


Agreement maximum and minimum prices were fixed. Britain refused 
to accept the maximum proposed because it was feared that if we did 


_ the exporters would be able to hold the price at the maximum; but it 


is equally possible that, if we had joined, the exporters would have been ~ 
more inclined to sell at the minimum and thereby sell more wheat. It 
is too soon to say what are the chances of a new International Wheat 
Agreement being worked out. But it is fairly safe to say that if it is to 
be renewed both the minimum and the maximum prices will need to 


come down, with the twofold object of reducing the acreage under 


wheat and of encouraging higher consumption. 
This still leaves open the question of how to reduce the surplus 


‘stocks. An interesting proposal is being discussed to transfer part of — 


the surplus, as a free gift, to underdeveloped countries where millions of 


consumers would consume more wheat if they could’ afford it. The 


difficulty here is to ensure that the dumping of wheat does not upset the 
local market and inflict hardship on local producers, of wheat and rice, 
One way of ensuring that there is an actual increase of demand might — 
be to use the proceeds of sale to finance new development schemes 
employing local labour and local materials. Large numbers of paar 
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who are now getting only a cor subsiamnees if they were par to wi 
for wages on development schemes, would need, and be able to affo 
more and better food—particularly wheat. — 

To sum up, there are a number of measures that might be taken, n 
of them easy to apply or likely to command universal assent. The fi 
is to lower the price of wheat by gradual stages both in exporting a 
importing countries. Australia is now selling her wheat at, or abo 
the minimum fixed in the present Agreement. Canada and the Unit 
States may be willing to go further in the same direction—particula 
for the lower grades and soft wheats, for which there is a large potent 
demand for feeding to pigs and poultry. The second is to restrict acre 
under wheat. Here the United States has set an example. But co: 
‘pulsory acreage restriction would be difficult to administer in ma 
countries, and in any case needs to be reinforced by a lower price 
it is not to be largely frustrated by higher yields. A third idea U 
needs exploring is the transfer of surplus wheat as economic aid : 
underdeveloped countries where there is a chance of stimulating a n 
demand which does not now exist. Lastly, there is something to be si 
for earmarking part of the world’s surplus as a permanent emerger 
reserve against famine. But this raises difficult questions of keep 
quality, turnover, and storage under different climatic conditions. — 

Of one thing we can be sure: governments are not going to all 
the situation to get out of hand and risk a repetition of the world-w’ 
bankruptcy among wheat producers that occurred in the ninetes 
thirties. What is needed is for farmers and governments to face 1 
facts and apply appropriate remedies in a spirit of mutual give a 
take. — “At Home and broad’ (Home Service) pg 
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After the Referendum in the Saar 


By DENIS HEALEY 


HEN the Saarlanders voted two to one in favour of reunion 

with Germany they ended a chapter of make-believe in 

post-war diplomacy. Reality was bound to break through 

some time, and it is probably a good thing that the awaken- 
ng has come now, and so rudely. No one can blame the French for 
vanting to keep the Saar out of Germany. But once the 
lies. had refused to let them annex the Saar outright, 
he ultimate decision about its future. was bound to lie 
vith. the million people who actually live there. Blood 
s thicker than water, and a policy which flies in the 
ace of national feeling cannot hope to succeed. In the 
inal analysis, a man’s nationality is what he thinks it is; 
irguments from history or economic interest do not 
thange that fact. We are finding that out in Cyprus. 
And it is just as true in the Saar. 

Once annexation was ruled out, France persuaded her 
ilies to accept a provisional settlement which kept the 
Saar economically part of France, and politically 
eparated from Germany. The European Statute which 
he Saarlanders have rejected was meant to clarify 
he Saar’s political status while leaving its economic 
mion with France untouched. It involved letting the 
saarlanders run their own internal affairs but putting 
heir defence and diplomacy under a foreign Commis- 
ioner appointed by the seven members of the Paris 
[reaties. In my opinion it would have been almost 
mpossible to work. It was one of those constitutional 
lightmares beloved of lawyers which run contrary to 
ery fact of human psychology and economic interest. 
france and Germany had a row about it only a few 
months after it was. drafted because they could not 
igree on what it meant. If the Saarlanders had accepted 
t, it would have been a constant source of friction, not 
nly between France and Germany but also among the 
ther members of the Paris Treaties, including Britain. 
And because the Adenauer Government was committed to support it, 
t would have been a godsend to all those forces in Germany which 
yppose co-operation with the West. 

The Saarlanders themselves have spared us these embarrassments. 
[hey regard themselves as German, and on October 23 they said so. 
in my judgement it is conceivable thatethey might not have said so 
yet, if circumstances had been different: if France had treated them 
ess like colonial subjects after the war; if France had not robbed the 
uropean idea of all reality by reject- 
ng her proposals for a European 
Army last year; if Germany’s eco- 
omic and political recovery had been 
less startling contrast with that of 
france. But, sooner or later, the Saar- 
ders were bound to assert the fact 
hat they are German. 

Indeed, there are already signs that 
his sharp reminder of reality has 
oken people up. For France it has 
sen a bucket of cold water in a 


to let fresh air into the stuffy 
world she has been living in 
nce the war. So much of France’s 
ecent policy has been based upon 
lusions: the illusion that the North 

rican Arabs regard themselves as 
= en; the illusion that the 

les se) Europe are ready to aban- 
1 their national identities and form 
tion; the illusion that Bao Dai 


Leaders of pro-German parties after the announcement that Saarlanders 
had rejected the European Statute 


4 


represents the people of Indo-China; and, above all, the illusion that 
foreigners will take a government seriously when its own parliament and 
people will not consistently support it. 

I believe that the French reaction to the Saar referendum is pro- 
foundly encouraging. They are blaming themselves instead of looking 


Saarbriicken: a general view 


for foreign scapegoats. And it looks as though the shock may play a 
vital part in persuading them to put their own political house in 
order. The reaction in Germany and in the Saar itself has been 
encouraging too. Naturally the Germans are jubilant over what is, after 
all, a national triumph for them; but they also seem determined to 
solve the problem that remains without weakening western unity. And 
the excesses’ of ex-nazis in the Saar have been a salutary warning to 
German democrats that nationalism is political dynamite to play with. 

Now that they have made their 
point, the pro-German parties in the 
Saar seem prepared to wait for France 
and Germany to work out a solution 
of the resulting deadlock. And the 
parties which favoured the Statute 
have accepted the verdict by resign- 
ing, instead of sticking to the letter of 
a law which would have allowed them 
to remain in office. 

What is the problem that remains? 
It is to give France some economic 
compensation for the Saar’s union 
with Germany—which I believe we 
must now regard as inevitable. Britain 
and America have a responsibility here 
because some years ago they persuaded 
France to waive her claims to German 
reparations in return for obtaining an 
economic union with the Saar. Britain 
is also involved as a main begetter of 
the Paris Treaties, which assumed that 
the Saar Statute would be accepted. 
—At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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the abundance of its natural wealth. By ‘natural beauty ’ 
I do not mean merely the famous curves of Rio de 


Janeiro’s hills and bays; the orchid-embowered waterfalls of Iguassi; — 


or the much: praised ‘ majesty’ of the Cordillera of the Andes. I am 


thinking also of the quiet, unspectacular, red-earth streets of Paraguay’s 


capital, Asuncion, where I walked—reviving old memories—the other 


day. These streets are lined with orange-trees. The sun blazes down 
upon them and on little white houses in gardens which are crowded with 


lemon and grapefruit trees, mangoes, and all 
manner of tropical shrubs and flowers whose 
sweet perfume is in the air of the town. A 
stray donkey wanders along the pathway in 
the shade of the orange trees. A dark-eyed 
straight-backed woman with bare feet walks 


on her head. 

Then there is the different—but, again, un- 
spectacular—beauty of the Argentine prairie, 
or pampa. Last week I went out into the 
pampa that spreads beyond Buenos Aires in a 


There is not very much in the pampa—or so 
you might think, at first. The grassy plain just 
goes stretching away to a flat, shimmering 
horizon. Here and there you see a herd of 
level-backed cattle grazing; and a clump of 
eucalyptus trees marks ‘the spot where a cattle- 


sun-baked brick. And that seems to be all. But 
then you notice the wonderful freshness of the 
air, which is never still—a breeze constantly 
blows across the pampa, rustling the silver- 
green pastures. You notice the round mud 
nests built by oven-birds on the posts that hold 
the barbed-wire fencing. And an owl that was 
squatting on one of the posts goes fluttering 
away awkwardly in the sunlight. A variety of 
strange birds—which were the delight of W.H. 


Hudson—are moving among the grasses. And then a solitary horseman — 


wearing bombachas—cotton trousers that are fastened at the ankle— 
comes riding with ease and dignity towards you. There is a sheepskin 
over his gaucho saddle; and the riding crop in his right hand rests upon 
his thigh as though he were a king holding a sceptre. 

There are great contrasts not only in geographical conditions and 


scenery but also in economic and social development in the great-sub- 


continent of South America. Certain parts of the interior of Brazil— 
although the Brazilians seem so delightfully slow-moving, and their 
tropical climate seems so unfavourable to human effort—are thriving 
fantastically with new projects: modern industries and vast public 
works, such as hydro-electric schemes. In fact, the luxuriance of Brazil’s 
vegetation is repeated today in the country’s economic blossoming. (In 
spite of what the financial journalists may say, nothing will stop this — 
process of growth.) 

Then, your aeroplane lands in Argentina, and you are immediately 
aware of the physical remoteness and isolation of that richly endowed © 
southern land—an isolation which has been deliberately increased by 
nationalist rulers such as Rosas (a century ago) and Perén. Whereas — 
the aerodromes in Brazil are for ever humming with the coming and 
going of aircraft, the spacious airport outside Argentina’s capital, 
Buenos Aires, is almost as empty and silent as the surrounding pampa 
itself. Perén’s aggressive attempts to develop the country’s economy 
seem to have been stiff and awkward, though on the right lines basically. 
Argentina is at the end of the world; but its inhabitants are determined 


that that position shall not prove to be a ‘ dead end’. The consciousness 


+ a GEORGE PENDLE_ 


HEN you visit South America i it is impossible not to feel 
enthusiastic about the variety of its natural beauty and 


General Eduardo Lonardi, provisional President of 
Argentina E = 


to society in the pampa. 


Argentina. With the downfall of General Perén at the 


of remoteness and ‘sonoae isa abies) characteristic ols Argentine 13 


much of Argentine behaviour can be interpreted as a reaction against 


- The evidence of the spreading of modern methods of living i is eve 
where. All the Atlantic Coast cities of South America are losing son 
thing of their distinctive quality. Rio de Janeiro is losing | its. palm tr 


and its colonial gardens: whenever a high white skyscraper is bu 
this means that a few more trees and another tropical garden have be 


destroyed. Buenos Aires, in its natural—and its imposed—isolation, : 
changed less than many of the other cities. But the changes in » 


_ central streets are sae to those which have occurred elsewhere. I 


example: the small restaurants where you u: 
to be able to eat a bife a caballo (a st 

_ topped by two poached eggs) and drink a gl 
of red wine at a bare wooden table are be 
replaced by ‘help yourself ’ snack-bars. A 
the shoe-shine parlours, where a man in 

— overall used to stand at the door and po 
_ accusingly at your shoes as you passed, try: 
to shame you into having them ‘polished, . 
disappearing. Piles of cheap magazines é 
offered for sale on. the pavements-in { 
formerly fashionable Calle Florida, the 
called Bond Street of Buenos Aires. 
On a Sunday afternoon I went “into 

_ almacen in an Argentine country village. T 
almacen in those regions is the general st 
* and meeting-place for the cattlemen a 
~ farmers round about. They ride there 
buy the luxuries of their lives—tobac 
_ groceries, and alcohol. And at the almacen 1 
rough horsemen meet to gossip, - drink, | a 
quarrel. Many a fight has occurred in th 
‘places—as you will recall if you have re 

_ the English translation of Don. Segun 
_ Sombra. The rural almacen that I went 
_ was, externally, a typical specimen: a grou 
- floor building on the corner of a mud stre 
_ The walls, made of the usual half-baked bri 

_ the two or three high windows, barred a 
shuttered. Several bicycles were propp 
against the building; aed three or four horses were tethered outsi 
I felt my way from the glaring pampa sunlight through the cotton an 
fly curtain that hung over the doorway, into the dark almacen. Wh 
still in the street,.I heard laughter and the sound of radio; but I v 
not prepared for the scene that I found within. There were 1 
usual shelves with bottles and glasses; the usual fly-blown, adverti 
ments. But the chairs and tables had been arranged in rows, as in 
theatre,.and were crowded with men and children. In front of th 
was a television set, and in the darkness all the grown-ups and childs 
alike were watching a ‘Mickey Mouse’ programme. I saw their re 
expressions in the pale, flickering light from the screen. And inste 
of the usual rum or red wine, many of the countrymen were -drinki 
Ee well-publicised American soft drink. Thus is civilisation - ~comi 


But, as you know, a change of another kind fae Pere a 
id r, 


ber an extraordinary transformation took place. Today 
—which previously was plastered with Perén’s name and portra 
himself and his late wife—the name ‘Perén’ is taboo and has 
corey disappeared ; and ye: do not see a a single por ai 


oats Provinces and, towns alice had ‘beet re-t 
or Evita have reverted to their previous titles, Throu 

“supporters of the Peréns have been dismissed fi 
ments, universities, and law courts. It is spri 
and the papnng cleonioa being 
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bee wre s 
ovisional President of the Republic, General 
mardi, is issuing decrees by the dozen 
versing his predecessor’s legislation. Peron’s 
ond five-year plan has been cancelled. Two 
ays ago the peso was devalued. 
There are many visible and eloquent signs 
the evolution of the Perén régime and its 
ecline and fall. At the beginning of October I 
frived at the great airport of Ezeiza, which is 
yme thirty miles from Buenos Aires. The air- 
rt is a demonstration of Perénista extrava- 
ance—and also of Perénista foresight. For, as 
‘Said just now, it is visited by few aeroplanes; 
10st of the day and all of the night its marble 
alls are empty. Nevertheless, although Ezeiza 
y too big today, it will not be too big for 
rgentina’s future requirements. 

From the airport I drove towards Buenos 
ires along a magnificent motor-road that runs 
rough beautiful parkland that the Perdéns 
urchased and planted with trees; and, on the 
fay, I passed huge white blocks of apartments 
uilt by Perdén and his late wife for working- 
lass people who had lived—as many still do 
ve—in slums on the outskirts of the city. 
chen as I entered Buenos Aires I began to 
se the signs of the régime’s decline. On the 
dge of Palermo Park, I passed the enormous 
ircular foundations of what was to have 
een a gigantic monument to Evita Perén. % ~~ « 
t was to have been 400 feet high—the highest SF : 
jonument in the New World. It is abandoned 
ow, and I cannot imagine what they will do 
vith such a useless structure. 

In the warm spring evening I walked through the central streets of 
he city, where other ‘monuments’ among the shops and offices tell 
heir tale. There is the empty site of the former luxurious Jockey Club, 
there in the past I dined among fabulously prosperous landowners, 
pbme of whom, in the afternoon, would stand outside the entrance on 
he now-vanished palatial steps appraising the pretty girls who strolled 
long the Calle Florida. The Jockey Club was burned down by 
eronista hooligans in 1953. 

I crossed the Plaza de Mayo and, as the sun was setting, I went into 
ay favourite church, the Church of Santo Domingo, which has had 
nore than its share of violence in the last 150 years. In July 1807 a 
ontingent of British soldiers—part of General Whitelocke’s luckless 
Kpedition, sent out to capture Buenos Aires—sought refuge in this 
ame church and were shelled by the local forces. (The marks of the 
hells can still be seen in one of the towers.) The British were obliged 
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HE issue of self-determination has divided the United Nations 
broadly into colonial and anti-colonial blocs, and this lies at the 
BM root of many of the disputes in this year’s Assembly. It was the 
se of the French walk-out over Algeria and the various attacks being 
ade on South Africa, and, of course, there has been Cyprus. 
‘The opening words of an article now being debated by the Social 
ommittee are:-‘ All peoples and all nations shall have the right of 
If-determination, namely the right freely to determine their political, 
momic, social and cultural status’. That sounds pretty simple, but 
ost each separate word has come under attack, and in fact the 
ritish delegate, Mr. Samuel Hoare, speaking for over an hour, in 
iet and courteous terms demolished the article phrase by. phrase. 
an by asking: ‘ What are peoples?’ There were very few areas 
where there were not minorities. Under the article any group 
Id present itself as a people and claim self-determination. Then 
‘re were border areas in dispute, and there were rival claims to 
ignty over some territories. Mr. Hoare said: ‘You can say we 
ple when we see it, but it is difficult to define. It is like an 
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Tearing down a notice in @ street in Buenos Aires 
after the downfall of General Perén last September 
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’ to surrender; and the captured British regi- 
‘mental - colours remained on display in the 
church until'the abortive revolution of June 16, 
1955. On that night,. the building was sacked 
and set on fire by a Perodnista gang; but the 
regimental flags were saved. Today, Santo 
Domingo is a sad place indeed. The windows 
and all of the contents, except one chapel, were 
destroyed in the blaze. Fragments of altars lie 
about on the floor. A couple of charred beams 
from the roof have been fastened together to 
form a large crucifix which stands where the 
high altar used to be. 
Finally, returning to my hotel, I passed 
another ruin—which, so to say, marks the end 
of the Perén regime. This is the remains of 
the headquarters of Perén’s ‘ storm-troops ’, 
the Alianza Nacionalista. In the last day’ of 
September the Army destroyed this building 
by gunfire from close quarters; and some 400 
storm-troopers are supposed to have lost their 
lives when an arms-dump within it blew up. 
A group of people were standing on the other 
side of the road looking at the mangled walls 
and the shell-holes; and at the wreckage of the 
little Helvética Bar on the ground floor, where 
journalists used to meet and chat. 
And so it seemed to me that in a few hours I 
had travelled through the whole Peron era—from 
the splendid airport, through the lovely park, 
past the workers’ flats, the abandoned Evita 
monument, to the vanished Jockey Club, the 
gutted church of Santo Domingo, and the ruined 
storm-troop headquarters whose destruction 
was the conclusive symbol of the success of General Lonardi’s revolution. 

A curious feature of the revolution was the fact that it was planned 
in, and directed from, the provinces. General Perén imagined that if 
he dominated the capital city and its military garrison, he would be 
safe. But the Argentine provinces—although they have long been ruled 
by Buenos Aires, have a tradition of rebellion. In the nineteenth century 
provincial caudillos constantly refused to accept the dictates of Buenos 
Aires. Last September that spirit of independence revived. The head- 
quarters of the revolutionary movement were at the old, Catholic, 
university city of Cérdoba, where Perén’s campaign against the Catholic 
Church had met with the stiffest resistance. Other provincial towns 
rallied to Cérdoba’s leadership. So now, more than at any time in the 
past seventy-five years, the provinces are participating in the shaping 
of Argentine history. And that collaboration, I think, will be a good 
thing for the nation.—Home Service 
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The United Nations and Self-determination 


By EDMUND NUNNS, B.B.C. correspondent 


elephant; you know an elephant when you see one, but you have a job 
to describe it’. If self-determination were accepted as a right, it would 
impose a legal obligation on all states, and the effect would be to 
stimulate irredentism and encourage all sorts of dissident movements. 
Britain wanted to support, and indeed did support, the principle of 
self-determination—the record of her former colonies showed this— 
but to describe it as a right was political dynamite. 

But the anti-Colonial bloc, mostly the Afro-Asian group, with Soviet 
and some Latin American support, are holding their ground on the 
inclusion of the article, though some of them have agreed that it needs 
re-drafting. The Americans, for reasons of their own, have already said 
they cannot subscribe to the draft Covenants of Human Rights, so they 
are Standing on the sidelines. The Greeks, because of their position over 
Cyprus, are on the side of the anti-colonial Powers. It is possible that a 
fresh attempt may be made soon to set aside the article and. get on with 
the rest of the Covenants, but if that is not done there is little prospect 
of reaching final agreement during this year’s Assembly. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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ODAY we tec the Pabicenen of six broadcast lectures ty 
Professor K. C. Wheare on the subject of legislatures. Owing 
to pressure upon our space the publication of this series. has 
been delayed longer than usual since the first broadcast, 
but we feel sure it will be of exceptional interest to those of our readers 
who are concerned to know how our, constitution works. Professor 


Wheare—like Sir Keith Hancock—is one of those distinguished ‘scholars — 


who have come to us from the Commonwealth and has been warmly 
welcomed into the orbit of our universities and public life. And he is 
able to look at our political institutions with a considerable degree of 
- detached understanding. His subject may, at first glance, seem to be 
forbidding, but in fact he offers an illuminating study in comparative 
institutions, reminding us how our government works, what are its real 
merits, and what its disadvantages. When Walter Bagehot wrote his 
famous book on The English Constitution in 1867, there was only one 
other democratic constitution, that of the United States of America, 
with which comparisons might easily be drawn. But Professor Wheare ~ 
has at his disposal several other constitutions, not only in the Common- 
wealth among English speaking people but also in republican France 
and in the Scandinavian nations, from which lessons may: be. learnt. 
And that alone is an excellent justification for his lectures. 
Constitutional law, like diplomacy, is not a subject that is of immedi- 
ate appeal unless it is skilfully discussed, and yet it is full of intellectual 
attractions. Bagehot in his book concentrated on two main aspects: first, 
the character of the Cabinet government and how it worked; secondly, 
the meaning of the monarchy. Although the keeping of Cabinet records 


and the formation of a Cabinet secretariat have been additions in our © 


own life time, the essence of the Cabinet system remains unaltered and | 
much of what Bagehot wrote still holds good today. ie the monarchy 
much might be written. Bagehot said: 
- The use of the Queen, in a dignified capacity, is incalculable. 
Without her in England, the present “yaa nvecanieny would fail 
and pass away. 


In his time he averred that if a cabman were . told to > g0 to Downing 
Street, he might never have heard of it, though he would certainly have 
found his way to Buckingham Palace. Today the formal aspects of the 
monarchy are more readily recognised and it scarcely exercises the 
same constitutional powers that Queen Victoria exercised or tried to 
exercise; it.works in a glare of unremitting publicity, but it is seldom 
criticised as it was in Victorian times. As to the House of Lords, the 
case that Bagehot put forward on its behalf as a delaying and revising 
“Chamber might be hard to sustain today; yet it still remains 
reformed ’ though every party has promised to reform it. 

Thus there are constitutional mysteries and to a student from, say, 
Tikopia or Mars it might be a matter of surprise that the English Con- 
stitution works at all or indeed that such a constitution exists. We are 
taught at school that we have an ‘ unwritten constitution ’, but to the 
obstinate that often appears as a contradiction in terms. If we look to 
the United States or the Union of South Africa we can study their 
constitutions and the many cases arising out of them. All we know in 
effect about our own corstitution is that the House of Commons can 
do anything it likes except make a man into a woman. Still one sup- 
poses that even in nations with written constitutions the real political — 
problem is how to manoeuvre round their outworn clauses. And there-— 
fore (it can be argued) since we have constitutional customs rather than 
constitutional laws we are at least as happily nin as our neighbours. 


conference on the first item of the agend 


race is gathering speed in the Middle East’. 


with ‘a wonderful basis for hegotiations *. 


*un-: 


_ British opposition to the ag was “the best . 
Arab- ata teaic 


“casts froin both West att “Hage gene comm eni 
lock that had apparently been reached during t 


rite security. West titi rhe Meh ) 


item—disarmament—several western commentator: - point 
was ‘ paradoxical to talk about disarmament in Geneva 
From Italy 7 
quoted as expressing the hope that, even though the Geass 
was unlikely to solve the German problem; it would at le 
to prevent a new war between Israel, Egypt" and Syria. From Swede 
the Liberal Expressen was quoted as saying: 
The Geneva spirit has proved to be rather ephemeral, habe at 
“to ‘the Russians’ own: behaviour. The renewed charges of obstructi 
they have levelled against the Western Powers indicate that they 8 


‘prepared for failure at Gogevay and are ready to cast the vee on t 
other side. 


From Australia, the Hobart Mercury was cated as siyicee oe re 


The Ministers’ biggest problem may be to disagree in such aw 
as to avoid a world-wide revulsion of cocting: and a return to cynicis 
and staleness, == = 
In France, where * ‘many newspapers deplored the rejection oF. t 

Saar Statute, but welcomed the statements by M. Faure and I 
Adenauer declaring their intention to prevent deterioration in Franc 


German relations, the left-wing Franc-Tireur was quoted as follow 


Nothing would have done more harm to the unity of the free wor 
than the spectacle of tension in Franco-German relations on the e 
of the Geneva conference. Mr. Molotoy will not have this pleasure. 

West German newspapers similarly emphasised that the Saar v 
must not harm Franco-German relations. East German broadcasts, 
the other hand, said it would provide the Foreign Ministers at Gene 
In addition to being ‘a we 
deserved defeat for Adenauer ’, and ‘ victory for the proud Commun 
Party’, said the First Secretary of the Saar Communist Party in 
broadcast from east Germany, the vote was one for ‘ theecollective sai 
guarding of peace in Europe and the peaceful and democratic reunific 
tion of Germany ’. National-Zeitung was quoted as saying: 

The rejection ‘of the Saar Statute is of immense importance Rs 
before the Geneva conference. The ‘ politicians of strength’ 
suffered a defeat in west Germany as well as in France, There 7 
doubt that the ‘No’ in the Saar on the eve of the Geneva conferen 
will increase the differences of opinion between the U.S. and ‘France | 
the one hand, and France and west Germany on the other, ney, : 

An east German broadcast said the Saar vote represented a rejection 
the Paris treaties, and a Bucharest broadcast maintained that the reje 


tion of the Saar Statute ‘ calls into question all the other Paris : agre 


ments, since France’s rulers made their validity sondmiogats on t 
adoption of the Saar Statute ’. It added: 33 
It is now clear that ‘the European unity of the western countries is 
hollow sham. Inasmuch as they are unwilling to settle the S: 
‘question in accordance with the views of the German people, Frar 
and the other Western Powers show that they are against Germam 
reunification. . . . On the eve of the Geneva conference, the Saar bal 
casts a significant light on the ‘unity’ of the western world. © 
Last week Cairo radio reported the Yemenite Deputy Forei 
Minister as having stated in Cairo that an agreement for the renev 
of the Yemenite-Soviet treaty would be signed early in ‘Novemb 
Moscow radio publicised the acceptance by Mr. Bulganin and NV 
Khrushchev of an invitation to visit Afghanistan. Cairo broadca 
described the Egypt-Syria military pact as ‘ the nucleus of a true Ar 
Union’, After signing the pact on October 27, Colonel Nasser v 
quoted as describing it as ‘a strong factor in the ‘liberation of the At 
States and their progress towards complete independence fri 
foreign domination and guardianship’. An Egyptian newspaper v 
quoted. as saying that the ol vege pact, and ‘its enlarg 
through the anticipated ‘membership of ' Saudi Arat i 
the policy of alliance by the Western Powers for their 
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REASURE-HOUSE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

HE INDIA*OFFICE LiBRarY, a collection of more than a quarter of .a 
illion books, manuscripts, and drawings of oriental subjects, at present 
gused in the Old India House Office off Whitehall in London, is in 
le news again. Earlier this year the Secretary of State for Common- 
ealth Relations, the Earl of Home, told the House of Lords that the 

rary should remain intact and in the United Kingdom. On the other 
and, India and Pakistan claim that the library should be handed over 
} them. Last week, in Delhi, Lord Home discussed its future with 
ir. Nehru and the Indian Minister of Education. C. H. PHituirs 
yoke about the contents of this famous library in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
The library was started in London in 1801 by the Directors of the 
ast India Company ’, he said, ‘as a secure home for oriental writings 
hich in the war-torn India of those 
ays were fast being destroyed. 
housands of the manuscripts that 
ad been. gathered by the former 
fogul Emperors at their capital at 
lelhi and part of the Mandalay 
brary of the old Kings of Burma 
ere in this way saved from certain 
SS. 

“Under the Company and its 
accessor, the India Office, the lib- 
iy has grown into a vast collec- 
on, rot only in oriental languages 
ut also in English and in other 
uropean languages; and not only 
| manuscript but also in printed 
ooks. It is the oldest, the largest, 
le finest treasure-house of oriental 
udies in the world, and it relates 
ot only to India but to most of 
sia. It has never lost its exotic 
avour. It possesses the famous 
irch-bark medical manuscripts in 
anskrit, the discovery of which in 
re sands of Turkestan pointed the 
‘ay to the great expeditions of 
urel Stein in central Asia. It con- 
ins documents on paper, on palm- 
af, on skin, on ivory, and on metal. ° 
‘contains a treaty signed by the 
amorin of Calicut inscribed on a 
oll of gold weighing nearly a pound. E 
‘As you look round its comfortable reading room you see there, 
‘orking side by side, Indians, Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Americans, 
urmese, British. It is open to all, and its books and manuscripts are 
sadily sent on loan to students and libraries overseas. It is true that 
enshrines our national, our imperial history, but it is now much more 
living embodiment of our Commonwealth. Here the minds of East 
ad West meet. It may be located in London but it belongs to mankind ’. 


NON-VOCATIONAL INTEREST 

Dn any sizeable railway station’, said VIvIAN OGILVIE in a talk in 
e West of England Home Service, ‘ you are likely to see a group of 
ys at the end of the platform, clutching pencils and notebooks and 
gerly scanning the engines that pass. An express steams in, pulled 
y a big locomotive with the dignified name of a castle or abbey or 
mebody in Debrett. Down go the name and number in the notebooks. 
. perky little shunter puffs along another line to pick up a string of 
ks. It is not important enough to have a name, but it has a number, 
d that goes down too. 

* This hobby has now attained vast proportions. All over Britain boys 
in their free time engine-spotting—and I have seen girls at it too. 
you tear through a little country station, you may catch sight, even 
lere, of a solitary enthusiast. And in the compartment with you, the 
ry in the corner seat-is taking in numbers as they flash past and 


ame end of the school holidays, I talked with some of these 
ne spotters. There must have been forty or fifty on the various 
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Did You Hear That? - 


Engine spotters in action 


ng them to his pal with the notebook. On Swindon station, just: 


platforms. About a dozen of them had come on‘a day excursion from 
Birmingham to see engines they would never see at home. One of 
them told me he had made similar expeditions to Liverpool, Leicester, 
Bristol, Rugby, Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. 

‘This boy showed me his book—the spotter’s most treasured pos- 
session. It is a publication, of the right size for a boy’s pocket, which 
lists all the locomotives of British Railways, arranged by regions and 
classes, with photographs of the various types. A fresh issue, to keep 
it up to date, appears every spring and autumn. The publishers tell 
me that it has been going since 1942 and that the sales have run into 
several millions. In my young friend’s copy the numbers of the engines 
he had seen were neatly underlined in red ink. In the evening he would 
go through the day’s catch, check with the printed list and underline 
the new ones. His score was already 
over 2,000. 

‘Most of the boys I talked to 
were round about twelve to fourteen 
and attended Secondary Modern 
Schools. They estimated that about 
half the boys in their schools went 
in for engine-spotting. One of the 
Birmingham boys had _ written 
beforehand to ask if he might visit 
the engine sheds at Swindon. A 
polite reply said that Saturday was 
not a convenient day. His own view 
was that the pitch had been queered 
by boys who did not behave them- 
selves. It was like that at Crewe, he 
said, where the station was barred 
to spotters. To find out what the 
railway officials thought of it all, 
I asked an inspector at Temple 
Meads Station, Bristol—where, by 
the way, I met boys from Cardiff 
and Weymouth. The inspector said 
that on the whole the spotters were 
no trouble, provided they did not 
sit on the edge of the platform. In 
any case, it was safer for the boys 
to be onthe stations than hanging 
over bridges: Many of the spotters 
are local boys, who come on with 
a platform ticket, sometimes bring- 
ing a small brother or sister in a 
pram. Like the travellers from afar, they often arrive with their food 
and a bottle of ‘ pop’ to make a day of it. They know all the trains and 
note disapprovingly which ones are late. 

‘I wondered if many of the spotters hoped to work on the railways. 
Oddly enough, I did not find one. There were all sorts of careers in 
view, but no bids for the footplate or the engine shops. So, apparently, 
it is a non-vocational interest—which is some people’s definition of 
culture. Engine-spotting is a variant on the eternal pastime of collecting. 
And, like all the best forms of collecting, it creates an appetite for 
knowledge. Most of the boys I talked to take in magazines that run 
regular articles on railways, and several of them had read standard 
books, borrowed from their public libraries. The brighter boys were 
very knowledgeable indeed, not simply about engines but about such 
things as signalling systems and travelling routes. In another way, too, 
the game is educative: it puts a premium on good manners. The tire- 
some boy gets a clip over the ear or is put off the station. He also 
catches it from other spotters, who know that it depends on them 
whether a friendly official will one day let them visit a signal box 
or—who knows?—even have a ride on the footplate ’. 


G. Macdomnic 


NO WATER AT SMIDDYSHAW 

‘As a result of this year’s drought, Smiddyshaw reservoir in County 
Durham is empty for the first time since it was built eighty-three years 
ago’, said HERBERT WILSON in ‘ The Eye-witness’. ‘ The outlet can 
be got at for the first time, and the engineers examining it have found 
that the reason they have not been obtaining full pressure was because 
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the outlet had been blocked by silt. Wher 
concrete well was made at the outlet, 
high enough to hold back all the silt, tha 


covered he €s. 
you. strip the bark from 


the years. 
- *T stood beside the Hell and watched the men building up sont wall pour some on to a res: ch you pk: 
7 round it, and casting an eye now and again at the water courses across the rest Cone This Hi s surprisingly effe 
_ the other side. The empty reservoir looked eerie, rather like a flat e perfected it by a 


_ estuary with the tide out, acres of peaty silt on which the seagulls ran. LO al Pa ae eee 
about confidently enough, but in most places it is far too soft to bear ‘ Anse way ‘of dealing with snakes is to cure oneself magice 

a man’s weight. The gulls must have been having a banquet, for the before one has been bites i them, not after. ss? Brazilian p easan 
reservoir was reputed to contain a good deal of fish. It has been a the 
regular rendezvous for anglers. But as the water has drained away, only — whose body had eet a shut” in this ¥ way, v was “famous for his gin 
one trout has been caught. The smaller ones may have slipped through over snakes. His house was full of snakes: he would find them in u 
the filter—the rest must have gone to those contented-looking gulls. jungle and bring them. back, and let them sleep in the | | 

ie Dotted here and there on the silt and sand are tree stumps—the old or coiled up on a rafter: ‘Often he would play with them, Jetting ‘the: 
“ ~~ remains of a forest that was there before the reservoir was made in a wind ee his arms and neck, People were always sending aes hir 
ca hollow in the hills. Where ‘ : : ~ to come and cure them d 
A the workmen can get to ~ - snake-bite; but he wou. 
aig the stumps they have been never bother to visit h 


hauling them out, but Patients, since he cou 
some of the massive relics cure them from a di 
" have been reluctant to tance. “It’s all right, d 


leave. I watched one being 

sawn in two. Seven men 
managed to haul one half 

up the stony embankment 

to the top but the other 

half was still beating them 

_. when I came away. Their 
“~~ ‘block =and tackle were 
Jae clanking beside the lap- 
ping water—they heaved 
at the chains like men 
rs at a tug-of-war, but the 
re. great chunk of oak would © 
not budge an inch. The 

> timber was also attracting 

sf a solitary man—he was 
Sf collecting an armful for 


man’s recovered now 
he would say. And |! 
would be Beer: shiaae a . 


J ET -FLAP 


| British aero engineers hay 
developed a new devi 
which they believe cou 
make a great deal of diffe 
ence to future air-lin 
travel. The introductic 
of what is called the j 
flap may make it possib 
for long-range modern ai 
craft to landand take off i 
almost as little space as 
_ helicopter needs at presen 


Pie i burning. Whether he was Ivor Jongs, the B.B.C. 
_-—s wasting his time when the cee ; - ape air correspondent; gay 
een wood had been in the The great reservoir at Smiddyshaw, looking rather like an estuary with the tide out’ these facts about the j 
he _ water for eighty years I do > flap in ‘ Radio Newsreel 
‘Sha not know. Out in the middle of the reservoir hate was a raft fying: ite f ‘Lagoa an air-liner not unlike the Comet as we now know i 


had floated on the water during the war to stop enemy seaplanes from although a good deal more powerful ’, *, he said. ‘It would weig 
landing. Other rafts were taken out at the end of the war—this one _ sixty-five tons or so loaded, and cruise at more than 500 miles an hou 
-went down to a watery grave, and lies there with its anchor chains But with this discovery it ‘should be able to land at about sixty mil 


EET beside it. an hour. That is about half present-day speeds, and much safer. 
poe ‘An empty reservoir is a sight of a lifetime, sO Smiddyshaw, which should be possible to bring this figure down to forty miles an hou 
a usually sees little else than an occasional shooting Party on the moors a speed considered slow y enough for Buch an air-liner to land at a tir 
_. at this time of year, is having a stream of visitors ° Rares airport in the middle of a city. = 

Bren ee.) : be © The aircraft would do all this through what i is called the 7a fla 
D of SNAKES AND SPELLS nee piss At present, jet engines \ work by pouring out a stream of hot gas 
In the Brazilian jungle the most unpredictable sid frightening snake through a more or less circular exhaust tube. In this new method the 
a is perhaps the surucucu ’, said FRANCIS HUXLEY in a talk in the North gases would be forced out of a slit, say an inch across, extending 1 
cere of England Home Service. ‘It is a big snake, that can grow to a length whole length of the rear edge of the wing. As they left this slit the 


of over three yards; and usually it waits under a bush, this great length would be travelling at perhaps 1,000 miles an hour. In fact, there woul 

coiled into a kind of tower, while it sings to itself cucucucucucu—a be a thin sheet of fast-moving gas extending out behind the wing. An 

song from which it gets its name. I have heard some people boast that researchers at the National Gas Turbine Establishment at Farnboroug 

they are not afraid of surucucu, though its bite can be fatal: “Why”, have proved that as well as thrusting the aircraft. forward this she 

SSE they say, “ you can walk right up to one when it’s asleep, and knock would act as an extension of the wing. It would increase its lift. At lo 

it on the head with a stick,.and all it will do is wag its head from flying speeds it would more than double it. To do- this the sheet of g: 

side to side, trying to figure what’s happening ”. But most people treat would have to be directed partly downwards, and it has show 

it with great caution and respect. “ Ah”, a Brazilian peasant told me, that this can be done. So in effect, it would act like: the o1 "fla 

“‘when you are out in the jungle and see surucucu coiled up in his mow extended behind wings to increase their size during landing an 

, tower, and you with nothing but a bow and arrow in your hands, it’s take-off. _ But the jet flap would be much more efficient, and 
is enough to stop you hunting for the rest of your life! ” would make the wing itself more efficient, al 

‘Fortunately most snakes are as frightened of people as people are one of the best-known risks of low-speed flying, the a tl 

t is said tha 


of them, and one can walk for days through the jungle and see only aircraft tumbles down out of control. In fact it is 
a retreating tail snick hastily out of the way. There is more chance ight electronic equipment, an aeroplane with ‘the jet 
of -running across them during the rains, when they come out _ the first time bring human flying near the finer control that 
on from the sodden leaves to lie on the comparatively dry paths. If achieve. All these ideas are based on one of avia vee] 
Spee yon are lucky, you may see a coral snake crawling along. The research projects which is now being followed 


i ‘es Urubu Indians call it mboi capitam, the red-headed snake; and no question of its producing ewer) ae Jiner 
4 because of its red head the Indians think it must be a chief, Remessee indeed for many bien ais 
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[he Englishness of English Art 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Detachment 


The third of seven Reith Lectures by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


N my previous talk I spoke about William Hogarth. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was not friendly towards Hogarth. It is true that 
when he was sixty-five he was ready to grant Hogarth within 
B his own field of ‘familiar scenes from common life’ a mastery 
‘in which probably he will never be equalled ’. However, eighteen years 
sarlier, when Hogarth had been dead only six years, Reynolds was less 
folerant. Hogarth, he then said, ex- 
ssed ‘with precision the various 
shades of passion as they are exhibited 
by vulgar minds’, and those, he 
added, who employ their pencil only 
on such ‘low and confined subjects’ 
fan never ‘enter into competition 
with the universal presiding idea of 
the art *. 

These passages come from = dis- 
courses delivered by Reynolds at the 
prizegivings of the Royal Academy of 
which he was President. Hogarth, 
only a few years before the founda- 
tion of the Academy, had expressed 
himself with his usual outspokenness 
against ‘the foolish parade” of an 
Official academy on the French 
example. He was, as I have ex- 
plained, virulently anti-foreign, even 
to the extent of wanting to exclude 
travels of students to Italy. Reynolds 
had been in Rome for over two years 
and in his Discourses reiterated the 
necessity of such journeys for students. 
According to him they cannot develop 
their art without a knowledge of 
classical antiquity. 

- To feel to the full the contrast 
between Reynolds and Hogarth, you 
need only look at two self-portraits 
in London, Hogarth’s at the Tate 
allery, Reynolds’ at the Royal 
Academy; the one round-faced, with 
ensuous lips, looking you straight in 
e face, and accompanied by a pug- 
dog licking his lip and* looking very 
much like his master. The dog sits in 
front of the painted oval frame in 
which the portrait appears: that is 
he Baroque trick of a picture within 
picture. Reynolds scorns such tricks. 
dis official self-portrait shows him in 
elegant pose with his glove in his 
and, the body fitting nicely into the 
dear and noble triangular outline 
ich Raphael and Titian had liked, and behind him on the right 
pears a bust of Michelangelo. This portrait is clearly as programmatic 
S Hogarth’s. We know Reynolds’ doctrines in great detail. He gave 
together fifteen discourses and they were all printed. And whereas 
dogarth’s Analysis of Beauty was admired by a few and neglected by 
nost—a crotchety book with touches of genius in surprising places— 
nolds’ Discourses were international reading, owned for instance by 


What did Reynolds plead for? It is on the whole a consistent theory. 
tudy the great masters . .% who have stood the test of ages’, and 
Specially ‘study the works of the ancient sculptors’. Copy ‘those 
hoice parts’ from them ‘which have recommended the work to 
ice’; for ‘it is by being conversant with the invention of others 
hat we learn to invent’. Do not be ‘a mere copier of nature’, do 
Ot “amuse mankind with the minute neatness of your imitations’, 
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‘Mrs. Siddons as the Fragic Muse’, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
By courtesy of the Governors of Dulwich College 
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“endeavour to impress them by the grandeur of . . . ideas’. Thai is 
what the Italians call gusto grande and the French beau idéal. Do not 
strive either for “dazzling elegancies * of brushwork; form is superior 
to colour, as idea is to ornament. The history painter is the painter of 
the highest order; it is his right and duty to ‘ deviate from vulgar and 
strict historical truth ’. So Reynolds would not have been tempted by 
the reporter’s attitude to the painting 
of important contemporary events, as 
Thornhill had been. With such views 
on vulgar truth and general ideas, the 
portrait painter is ipso facto inferior 
to the history painter. Genre (as we 
have seen apropos Hogarth), and 
landscape and _ still-life rank even 
lower. The student ought to keep his 
‘principal attention fixed upon the 
higher excellencies. If you compass 
them, and compass nothing more, you 
are still in the first class... . You 
may be very imperfect, but still 
you are an imperfect artist of the 
highest order ’, 

As I said, that is a consistent 
theory, and it is that of the Italian 
and even more the French seventeenth 
century, of Dufresnoy and Félibien. 
There is nothing specifically English 
in what I have so far told you. But 
what is eminently English about 
Reynolds and his Discourses is the 
far-reaching contrast between them 
and him—between what he preached 
and what he did. History painting and 
the Grand Manner, he told the 
students, is what they ought to aim 
at, but he was a portrait painter 
almost exclusively, and an extremely 
successful one. The great Roman 
painters, Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
Annibale Carracci, ought to be the 
English painter’s examples, but his 
are the Venetian Titian and _ the 
Dutchman Rembrandt, though he 
blames Rembrandt for ‘ taking indivi- 
dual nature just as he finds it’. 

How can one understand that? Is 
it hypocrisy or cant, as the French 
and the Germans would no doubt 
without hesitation call it? Whatever 
it is, Reynolds was aware of the clash 
between his art and his teaching. 
Already in 1770 he said: ‘A man 
is not weak, though he may not be able to wield the club of Hercules; 
nor does a man always practise that which he esteems the best, but does 
that which he can do best’. I need hardly stress how much this state- 
ment contradicts his advice to the students. At the end of his life, in 
his last discourse, he is more melancholy. He ends a long- passage on 
the exalted perfection of Michelangelo by saying: ‘I have taken 
another course, one more suited to my abilities, and to the taste of the 
times in which I live. . . . Yet were I now to begin the world again, 
I would tread in the steps of that great master ’. 

Now what is all this, if it is not hypocrisy? Perhaps compromise, that 
familiar English ideal? I think on the whole I would call it compromise; 
for Reynolds’ official portraits themselyes are a blatant compromise. He 
recommended that to raise portraiture to the higher excellencies of art 
the artist ought to enlarge the subject ‘to a general idea’, e.g. by 
changing ‘the dress from a temporary fashion to one more permanent 
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or by ennobling the character of a countenance’ even at the expense 
of likeness. That is the explanation of such portraits as ‘Miss Morris 
as Hope Nursing Love’, ‘Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve’, or ‘ Lady 
Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to the Graces’, and also of borrowing the 
composition of ‘Mrs. Hartley as a Bacchante’ from Michedangelo’s 
Deni Madonna. 

The theory behind this does not satisfy us. We are inclined to think 
that an understanding of what is individual in a person if coupled with 
‘ dazzling elegancies ’ of the brush is more profitable than such a general 
idea as Hope Nursing Love. We may respect Reynolds’ ‘ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse’ and intellectually appreciate its subtle dependence 
on the sibyls of Michelangelo’s paintings in the Sistine Chapel, but 
when we look at Gainsborough’s portrait we are thrilled by Mrs. 
Siddons the actress as she must have been in life—just as we are thrilled 
by Hogarth’s portrait of Captain Coram, as he must have been in 
life, or of the Arnolds, father and 
daughter, at the Fitzwilliam Museum 
in Cambridge, though we know 
nothing much of who they were. 

And: do not think that Reynolds’ 
low estimate of splendour and elegance 
of painting as such has anything to do 
with sour grapes. You need only look 
at. such a portrait as that of Nelly 
O’Brien at the Wallace Collection in 
London to see that Reynolds was every 
bit as accomplished and subtle a 
painter as Gainsborough—the de- 
licious striped skirt, pale blue and 
white, the play of light over her throat, 
the shaded pinks of her face. But it 
was ‘ Lady Blake as Juno receiving the 
girdle from Venus’ and suchlike por- 
traits that he sent in to the newly 
founded Academy. 

I would not have spent so much 
time. over this curious case of 
Reynolds, if I did not see something 
profoundly English in it. There is 
anyway plenty that is English in the 
fact that he painted portraits and not 
mythology or saints, as they did for 
instance in Italy, and also in the fact 
that his portraits are so remarkably 
reticent and not at all showy. But to 
that I ‘shall come later. For the 
moment I still want to go on with this 
peculiar problem of cant or com- 
promise. It is by no means always easy (ee: . 
to see where the border-line runs. If, ~ 
as G. M. Young tells us, a manu- 
facturer in the Bleak Age kept children 
of nine at work for nine hours at a temperature of 98 degrees, and let 
them sing hymns, that is cant at its worst. If, in the famous Voysey 
casé of 1871, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided 
that clergymen ‘ may follow any interpretations of the [Thirty-Nine] 
Articles, which, by any reasonable allowance for the variety of human 
opinion, can be reconciled with their language’, that is not cant but 
compromise, even if compromise entering a field where I personally 
would not expect it. However, perhaps England is right. Perhaps this 
is indeed wisdom—the wisdom that made Pope write: 

For forms of government let fools contest 
That which is best administered is best. 


It is admittedly practical wisdom, worldly-wise wisdom, it is also 
admittedly ilogical—and in action it can indeed look like double-faced- 
ness, but it can on the other hand also be tolerance. ‘ Every case on its 
own merit’ is in my opinion one of the greatest blessings of English 
civilisation whether you are dealing with the higher walks of administra- 
tion or with some detail of daily life. If, for my research in connection 
with The Buildings of England, the county inventories of buildings on 
which I am always busy, I find I can without any forewarning knock 
at the door of pretty well any country house and be, after some explana- 
tion, allowed to examine the inside as well as the outside, I feel ready 
to forsake French logicality without a murmur of regret—a logicality 
which shows itself in the irrevocable C’est interdit or C’est impossible, 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection 
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when one tries, out of the blue, to see not even a private house but, sa 
a schoo] housed in a former monastery. No—give me reasonable ar 
tolerant illogicality every time. 

But I must return to Reynolds; for we have not exhausted yet 
important aspects of the problem in hand. Reynolds, who prais 
Raphael and Michelangelo so highly, knew their work in Rome. B 
what was his reaction to Raphael’s immortal ‘ School of Athens’, : 


_ noble, so calm? He painted a parody of it with caricatured Engli 


visitors instead of the Greek philosophers. He even admitted in his Ja 
discourse that the first sight of the great art of Renaissance Rome is 
disappointment to the young English painter and recommended that v 
ought ‘ to feign a relish till we find a relish come’. That is the hyp 
critical end; the tolerant, humane end is that Reynolds did not on 
paint ‘Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve’ but also ‘Master Crewe : 
Henry VIII ’—a sturdy, pink-cheeked little boy of four dressed up : 
Henry VIII and standing legs wi 
apart in the famous pose of Holbein 
portrait of the King. That also 
parody, parody of the painter, paroc 
of pomposity of pose, parody of 1] 
sitter—in short, the ability not to tal 
oneself or others too seriously. 

The detachment which this impli 

is, I think, of profound significance | 
English art. I will show you one w 
expected way in which it makes < 
appearance. In my last lecture I me 
tioned the historicism of Victoriz 
architecture and its early appearan: 
in the English eighteenth century. 
was then interested in it in so far as 
showed a literary rather than a visu 
approach to architectural style. No 
I want to suggest that detachment 
another cause of the pioneer positic 
‘of England in the history of arch 
tectural revivals. The earliest ca 
known -to me is that of the Libra 
of St. John’s College, Cambridg 
built in 1624. That building h: 
Gothic windows instead of the Jac 
bean ones one would expect, and the 
were chosen deliberately because, 
the document says, ‘some men | 
judgment like the best the old fashic 
of church windows, holding it mo 
meet for such a building ’ as a colle; 
library. Surely here, at an amazing 
early date, the whole detached attituc 
of the Gothic Revival is complete..S 
Christopher Wren, in spite of § 
Paul’s Cathedral and Hampton Cout 
had exactly the same attitude. To some of his City churches he gar 
Gothic spires and towers and was of the opinion that they were ‘n 
ungraceful but ornamental’. And for the completion of Westminst 
Abbey he strongly urged a continuation of the forms of the anciei 
building; for ‘to deviate from the old Form, would be to run into 
disagreeable Mixture ’. 

What do you call that? Detachment? Conservatism? Or is 
scepticism, as was so much leading English philosophy of the eighteen 
century? You could call Reynolds’ Master Crewe scepticism, ar 
certainly much of Horace Walpole’s attitude to the Gothic Revival w. 
scepticism. As you know, he built his own country house, Strawber 
Hill, in the shape of a Gothic castle, very pretty, very Rococo, yet wi 
much care for the correct imitation of details.’ But in his letters } 
studiously avoids taking his own Gothicism too seriously—a civilised, 
detached, if perhaps a somewhat pale attitude. 

But that is not what one would say of the extraordinary case of 
self-conscious, detached choice of style in England as early as ti 
fourteenth century. Henry Yevele, Master Mason of the King’s Work 
built the nave of Westminster Abbey from 1362 onwards, essential 
in accordance with the system of elevation laid down a hundred yea 
before by the first masons. He was ready to waive the Perpendicul: 
style of his own generation for the sake of this conformity. And | 
Beverley Minster the same thing had happened about 1320-50, aga 
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‘in continuation of work designed’a century earlier. I would be inter- 
ested in parallels to this from other countries. As we have already seen, 
once historicism in architecture was established in Europe early in the 
‘nineteenth century the attitude is the same in all countries. Yet it seems 
to me that England went further than the others. We would call it 
shameless to submit to a client church elevations in, three different 
styles to the same plan. Yet something of that kind was done in England 
even by Sir John Soane, the most original, uncompromising, idiosyn- 
‘cratic of English architects of the early nineteenth century. 

Soane never completely fits into any category or system, as Hawks- 
moor does not in the eighteenth and 
Butterfield in the later nineteenth 
century. They are to a certain extent 
Jaws unto themselves, and the only 
-way in which I would feel inclined 
to link them to something peculiarly 
English is their very eccentricity. 
‘Spleen’ is the term used on the 
Continent for this English quality, 
the quality that has made England 
the land of follies. I mean what we 
call follies in architecture, odd look- 
out towers or eye-catchers or such- 
like structures. built for no utilitarian 
‘purpose whatever. 

However, that is only by the way 
—introduced at this particular 
moment to remind you of my funda- 
mental tenet of the polarities. We 
were talking of detachment, so let 
.me make one more point to carry us 
over to my next lecture. Detachment 
is not only the attitude of Reynolds 
to his art (as it was, please remem- 
ber, of Hogarth in his cool decision 
to start a new genre in art), but de- 
-tachment appears also in the atti- 
tudes of the sitters themselves. It is 
the very thing that distinguishes the 
English portrait, whether Reynolds’ 
or Gainsborough’s, from those of 
France and Italy. The English por- 
trait speaks in a lower voice, just 
-as the Englishman does today, and 
as indeed the muffled sound of the 
English language seems to demand. 
~The English portrait conceals more 
than it reveals, and when it reveals, 
it reveals with studied understate- 
ment. These men and women seem 
to be intent on doing what Jane 


Austen in Emma calls ‘the true 
English style’: ‘burying under a 
calmness that seems. all © but 


indifference, the real attachment ’. 

Nobody shows passions in Reynolds and Gainsborough, and if there 
is more than one person on a canvas there is no heated argument. There 
is perhaps also not much fire. May I connect this for a moment with 
something unexpected: the landscape of England, of which you will 
hear much more later. It is a moderate landscape. Do you know 
William Morris’ wonderful description of it? 


Not much space for swelling into hugeness; . . . no great wastes 
_ overwhelming in their dreariness, no great solitudes of forests, no 
terrible untrodden mountain walls; all is measured, mingled, varied, 
gliding easily one thing into another, little rivers, little plains, . . . little 
hills, little mountains, . . . neither prison, nor palace, but a decent home. 


A decent home—yes, that moderation is indeed deeply English. 
No Michelangelo, no Rembrandt, no Griinewald, no Greco; no grand 
ing or sculpture, but beautifully carved small roof-bosses and 
tals in the churches, and water-colour and miniature, all things on 
small scale. And also the amateur painters from aunts to Prime 
linisters. Nowhere a violent compulsion at single-minded self-expres- 
to which-a lifetime must be devoted—the amateur altogether and 
ot the specialist. In the art cf the mid-nineteenth century, naturalism 
3 mot as obtrusive as in Courbet and Zola. It is that of the Pre- 
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Raphaelites. And in the architecture of about 1900 there is the fresh 
yet friendly: and human style of Voysey, not the whole-hog throwing 
overboard of all traditions, as in Frank Lloyd Wright in America, in 
Garnier in France, in Behrens and Loos in Germany and Austria. 
The revolution which led to the establishment of modern archi- 
tecture was prepared step by step in England, first by William Morris 
in theory and design, then by such architects as Voysey; but the 
revolution itself had to be made abroad. Revolutions in England are 


_ unbloody, as that of 1688 and that of the last twenty years. Everything 


changes, only names, formulas, the outer demonstrative signs do not 
change. There are two causes for 
this, both equally English. One is 
reasonableness, and of that I shall 
have to say more in my next lecture; 
apropos the architecture of the Per- 
pendicular style. The other is con- 
servatism, and with a few words on 
that I want to finish today. I have 
already in a previous lecture given 
you a list of venerable and ridicu- 
lous phenomena of conservatism in 
today’s England. Now I will argue 
that the instinct which made Henry 
Yevele, the mason of Chaucer’s time, 
choose a thirteenth-century style for 
his- abbey, the instinct which made 
Wren and Vanbrugh interested in 
medieval forms, was not only detach- 
ment but also conservatism. 

To clinch this argument, I will 
invite you to consider three more 
examples, one each from archi- 
tecture, painting, and _ sculpture. 
Wren intended to give St. Paul’s 
a shape on the monumental central 
plan of Rome and Paris. The clergy 
would not have it. The plan as it is 
today, compared with Baroque 
cathedrals abroad, is, I assure you, 
when you see it on paper, surpris- 
ingly like that of an English Norman 
cathedral—length of nave, of choir, 
of transepts, and so on. And Wren 
even gave St. Paul’s flying buttresses, 
although they are hidden by high 
screen walls. That is one case of 
conservatism. 

The second takes you back many 
centuries further. Canterbury Cathe- 
dral owned a famous manuscript 
written about 830 in France under 
strong oriental influence, the so- 
called Utrecht Psalter. It was usual 
for monastic scribes to copy motifs 
from manuscripts in the possession 
of their libraries. But it is highly unusual that in England that particular 
manuscript was copied in the early eleventh century, again in.the mid- 
twelfth century and again—though now much _ transformed—about 
1200. That is surely also a striking sign of conservatism. 

Finally the Perpendicular style: England created it about 1330, It 
was an utter break-away from what had gone before. But once it had 
been established universally in the country, say by 1370 and 1380, it 
remained virtually unchanged for 150 years—so much so, that it is not 
at all easy even for the specialist to date Perpendicular window tracery 
or other details. Even sculpture does not help: for that also—in total 
contrast to, for example, Germany—remained without a firm progressive 
direction for about a century, a specially interesting fact, I think, 
because the Perpendicular style is about the most English creation in 
architecture. That is the reason why I am going to devote to it a good 
deal of my next lecture.—Home Service 


The Romanes Lecture given last May by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
President of the Royal Academy, on ‘ The Significance of the Fine Arts’ 
has now been published by the Oxford University Press, price 2s. 6d. 
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ag incredulous. ‘And other countries’, he asked, 


Our Mutual Friend, he’ aacregen ‘him in these words: 

“We Englishmen are very proud of our Constitution, sir. 
It was bestowed upon us ‘by Providence. No other. coon 
is so favoured as this country ’. The French gentleman was a little 
“they do how?’ ‘ They 
do, sir’, returned Mr. Podsnap, gravely shaking his head, ‘ they do—I 
am sorry to be obliged to ‘say it—as they ~do’ . At this the French 


_ gentleman thought fit to mock. ‘ It was a little particular of Providence’, — 
suggested that it might be so constructed that there could be room o 
_ its benches for all the members. But the proposal was. rejected and th 
new Chamber still fails by a long way to accommodate them all. The: 
can be scarcely another legislative Chamber i in any democratic countr 


he said, and he was actually laughing, ‘for the frontier is not large’. 

Mr. Podsnap was not set back by this. ‘ Undoubtedly ’, he answered, 
‘ But so it is. It was the Charter of the Land. This island was blest, sir, 
to the direct Se of such other countries as—as there may happen | 
to be’. a. oy ~ fae 


Mictoen Spogunene 
We have our modern Podsnaps. “aden I think I am one rae 
I incline to the view that no other country is’so favoured in its Consti-_ 


_ tution as this country. (It is chastening to recollect in passing, however,’ 


that Mr. Podsnap himself would not have approved of the modern 
British Constitution.) Where we modern Podsnaps are chiefly at fault, 
I think, is not so much in praising the British Constitution as in 
knowing : so little and in appreciating so little the ways in which repre- 
sentative institutions and Parliamentary government are carried on in 
what Mr. Podsnap described as 
_ happen to be *. The strange thing is that in many countries—in Europe, 
in’ America, in the Commonwealth—countries which we modern 
‘Podsnaps would admit are really quite well-governed countries, they 
work their parliamentary institutions differently from us. Indeed, 


between them all they come near to breaking almost all the rules which | 


_ British people believe to be essential to their Constitution. 


There is one particular context in which I think I hear the voice of 


Mr. Podsnap in these days, and that is when people tell me that the 
countries in Africa or Asia, for example, which have recently attained 


__self-government or are well on the way to it, cannot work what are 


usually referred to as ‘western parliamentary institutions’. If you 
examine the reasons they give, you: find often that what they mean is 


_ that these countries do not exhibit the political and social structure 


which we have at present in this country. Undoubtedly this is usually 
true: But are there not other ways of working parliamentary institu- 
tions? If a country cannot measure up to the British standard, must it 
abandon all hope of tolerable parliamentary government? I do not say 
that the modern Podsnaps are wrong in their forbodings. But before 
they make their judgement, or before we accept it, we should know 


‘something of the extraordinary variety that exists in the working of — 
parliamentary institutions. We should examine also some of the assump- — 
tions accepted nowadays in Britain—some of them recently invented © 


—about the criteria or the: Eprcooq ea of a good system of repre- 
sentative institutions. 
I want to try, therefore, in these feateres, to discuss some of the 


different ways in which other countries work their parliamentary 


institutions and compare them with practice in the British parliament. 


If, at the end, you still feel that Mr. Podsnap was right in his con- _ 


clusions, I shall not feel necessarily that I have laboured in vain; I shall 


hope that, at the least, we may have some idea of why what he assumed, . 


we could justify. 


The first odd thing about foreign parliaments which I want to- 


discuss is their belief that every member should have somewhere to 


sit in the Chamber. What is more they even provide not only a seat — 


et setiliee what Seon eek if it were pdb aoe 
_ of the House of ‘Commons should be provided he res 


for each member, but a reserved seat, usually a desk, in which he can 


keep his papers and upon which he can write. This arrangement strikes — 
_ one at first sight not only as humane, but as inevitable, if not obvious. 

If a man is elected to sit in parliament, ought he not to have a seat? — 

But this is not the British way. The House of Commons has decided © 
_ deliberately that the Chamber in which it meets should be too small 
fy 2D provide each of its 630 members with — a seat. I ay : ‘deliberate 


“such other countries as there may ~ 


in It ‘is government with | 


_ the Australian House of 


on ie floor af the Chalnbes itself Sahota at ete one gfe 0 


member asked a question in the House from the galleries. When th 
time came to consider plans for rebuilding the Chamber, some peop: 


which is constructed on this principle. ; 
This may seem to you a minor matter of Siteones eeteee s 


_ British House of Commons and legislatures abront, Yet pare Hou 


of Commons man said this: es < 


The characteristic of a ‘Chamber forineriva on ques lines” ef: the Hou: 
of Commons is that it should not be big enough to contain. all il 
members at once without overcrowding, and that there should be n 
question of every member having a separate seat reserved for him. Th 
reason for this has: long been a puzzle to uninstructed outsiders, an 
has. frequently excited the curiosity and even | the ‘criticisag of nel 
members. oe 


You may think you acu a in these eee de. tone sof Mr. oes 
again, but in fact the words are the words of Mr. Churchill (as he : the 


was), speaking on October 28, 1943, as Prime Minister in the House ¢ 
’ Commons (then sitting in ‘the Chamber of the House of Lords), an 
commending the proposal to rebuild the Chamber on the same Hin 


as the old. The reasons he gives for his opinion are interesting: 


If the House is big. enough to contain all its members, ninco c 
- its debates will be conducted in the depressing atmosphere of an almo: 
empty or half-empty Chamber. The essence of good House of Common 
speaking is the conversational style, the facility for quick, inform: 
interruptions and interchanges. .. . But the conversational style requir 
a fairly small space, and there should? be on great occasions a sense ¢ 
crowd and urgency. There should be a sense of the importance of muc 
that is said, and a sense that great mallets, are oa. mcg the 
and then, by the House. — — 
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Graad Ford for De 
Here is an expression « [ pu 
parliament—a grand forum f debate, a sounding board for govern 
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own allotted seat and desk. Cannot the Mother of Parlia- 
ments learn something from her daughters? The first thing 
that would happen if you tried to provide a seat for each 
of the 630 members of the House of Common is that— 
leaving aside for the moment the increase in the size of the 
Chamber which Sir Winston Churchill deprecated—some 
supporters of the Government would have to sit on the same 
side of the House as the Opposition. If everyone is to have a 
seat and if you have an equal number of seats on each side of 
the Chamber, the government party with its majority is 
bound to overflow on to the opposition side. Now is this 
something which should shock a good House of Commons 
man? After all, on a crowded day government supporters 
seek accommodation on the opposition side if they can find 
it. That is temporary; but it is a fact that when governments 
have had large majorities some of their supporters have 
found their accustomed seats on the opposition side. But it 
would not be universally agreeable. ‘I prefer meeting my 
_ political opponent face to face’, said Mr.-Rhys-Davies, in 
the course of this debate in 1943, ‘I don’t like turning at 
a slant to argue with him ’. Yes; to have one’s allotted seat 
permanently reserved on the opposition side and to have 
_ to speak from that side in support of the government might 
well do violence to the finer feelings of an enthusiastic 
follower of the government. And I suppose it would not be 
much consolation to tell him that in the Canadian House 
of Commons where. they have a Chamber of similar rect- 
angular shape to the British, government -supporters do 
sometimes sit on the same side as the Opposition, if the 
size of the Government’s majority requires it. 

Yet, what is the alternative? To provide many more seats 
to the Speaker’s right than to his left would produce a curiously shaped 
Chamber. And to be on the safe side you would have to allow 500 or 

+$0 seats on the Speaker’s right for a Government with a very large 
majority, and 300 or so on his left for an Opposition which almost 
equalled the Government in numbers. Here is a larger Chamber than 
ever. What is to be done? How can you combine the idea of Govern- 
ment and Opposition facing each other across the House with the idea 
of seats for all? 

The fact is that, in an Assembly of any size, you cannot do it and 
still stick to the notion of seats facing each other, with a gangway be- 
tween and no cross-benches. Actually in small legislatures it can some- 
times be managed. I have been in the Chambers of legislatures with 
twenty or thirty members where they solve their problem by having 
moveable desks, just as you have in a school classroom, and these can 
be moved from one side of the House to another in accordance with the 
changes in the fortunes of Government and Opposition. But with a large 
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-and a drawing, by Steven Spurrier, of Mr. Attlee addressing a packed House of Commons on the economic 


crisis in August 1947 
i. s By courtesy of ‘ The Illustrated London News’ 
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‘« Harangues from a rostrum”, said Sir Winston Churchill, “ would be ‘a bad substitute for 
the conversational style in which so much of our business is done” ’: the French National 


Assembly in session— 


membership this is much more difficult. No, the only way out is a 
compromise, a compromise which the House of Commons rejected in 
1943, and that is the semi-circular Chamber or amphitheatre. By this 
means you can get government supporters on the Speaker’s right and 
Opposition supporters on the Speaker’s left, but it is true that at a 
certain point somewhere just halfway round the semi-circle, government 
and opposition supporters are sitting side by side. Shocking as this may 
seem, it is not quite so bad as having government supporters actually 
separated from their fellows by the great gulf of a gangway. They are 
all together. And this is the method of seating which they adopt, for 
example, in the Australian parliament and, indeed, in a number of 
parliaments in Commonwealth countries. Outside the Commonwealth it 
is the usual type of seating arrangement in legislatures, in the United 
States, for example, and on the Continent of Europe. Why could not 
the House of Commons adopt it in 1943? 

Here again Sir Winston Churchill’s words can be invoked. Speaking 
on the occasion to which I have referred 
already, he said, ‘There are two main 
characteristics of the House of Commons 
which will command the approval and the 
support of reflective and experienced mem- 
bers. They will, I have no doubt, sound 
odd to foreign ears’. One of the charac- 
teristics to which Sir Winston Churchill 
referred I have mentioned already—that 
the House should not be big enough to 
contain all its Members. But he gave first 
priority to the question of the shape of the 
Chamber. ‘We shape our buildings and 
afterwards our buildings shape us. . .’ 


Its shape [he said] should be oblong 
and not semi-circular. Here is a very 
potent factor in our political life. The 
semi-circular assembly, which appeals to 
political theorists, enables every indivi- 
dual or every group to move round the 
centre, adopting various shades of pink 
according as the weather changes. I am 
a convinced supporter of the party 
system in preference to the group system. 
I have seen many earnest and ardent 
Parliaments destroyed by the group 
system. The party system is much 
favoured by the oblong form of Chamber. 
It is easy for an individual to move 
through those insensible gradations from 
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ites: gave Gri ar 2 assemblies that wa buildines which give to 
_ every member not only a seat to sit in, but often a desk to write at, 


: - with a lid to bang, has proved fatal to parliamentary government as 
we know it herein its home and in the land | of its birth. 


Though Sir Winston Churchill named no "Other country, we all Samer 


F which he meant. It was no accident that Mr. Podsnap’s lecture on the ~ 
_ merits of the British Constitution should be delivered to a Frenchman. 


It is of France that we think when we hear Sir Winston’s words. At least 


‘one Member of Parliament in this debate put forward the view that if 


France had had a rectangular Chamber things might have gone 
differently in 1940. And it is true that France has a semi-circular 
Chamber. The French have almost as many members to seat in the 
Chamber of their National Assembly as Britain has in the House of 


- Commons—627 as against 630—and they seat them in an amphitheatre, 


graded from left to right, not only physically but also politically, with 
the Communists sitting on the President’s extreme left; and then, as 


- you go right, come the Socialists and the Radicals, MR. r.. woe “the 


centre, and then the groups on the right—the Independent Republicans 
and the Independent Peasants,.and other variations on conservative 
themes. There they sit, graded and shaded before you. The language of 
politics, and of European politics particularly, is governed by these 
terms drawn from the seating arrangements of a semi-circular Chamber 
—left, centre, left of centre, right of centre, right, and so on. 


Symbol of the Two-party System 
So there it is. The members of the Hoyse of Commons cannot all 


_ have seats, for that would be practicable only in a semi-circular Chamber 
_ and a semi-circular Chamber would undermine our two-party system, 


our belief that you are either for the Goyernment or against it, that 


you are on one side of the House or the other, which an oblong Chamber | 


not only assists but almost compels you to be. It is a little far-fetched, 


~ isn’t it? The oblong Chamber may be a good symbol of the British 


two-party system, but we can hardly say that it causes itor is an 


_ essential prerequisite of it, or even that it has a principal share in 


maintaining it: Can it be seriously suggested that because some Con- 


‘servative and Labour members actually sat next to each other, they 


weuld find it easier or tempting to change places? Is there much 


_ evidence that Government and Opposition members in the Australian 
. _ parliament are encouraged by the semi-circular Chamber to change their 


allegiance. Is there such oscillation round the centre? Not at all. The 
essence of the British system lies not in the ‘oblong Chamber nor in 


the inadequate accommodation for members, but in the ranging of 


two sides behind their leaders, one forming the Government and the. 
other the Opposition. The supporters of each side sit together, with 
the. bulk of the Government as a rule on the Speaker’s right, and 
the bulk of the Opposition on tHe left—though I have seen at least 


__ one parliament in a Commonwealth country where the Opposition sits 
_ on the Speaker’s right and the Government on the left. This system 


can operate in a semi-circular Chamber no less effectively than in an 
oblong Chamber—perhaps in some ways more effectively, for the semi- 
circular Chamber has this advantage over an oblong Chamber, that it | 


_ makes it possible to accommodate a large assembly in a more con- 
venient space, a space in which not only all can sit but all can hear. 


But let us not confine ourselves to France. There are, from Mr. 
Podsnap’s point of view, some much odder ways of organising legis- 


Jatures than the French logical arrangement according to shades of 


opinion. Consider Sweden—a very respectable country, very soberly and 
quietly governed. How does it arrange the seating of its members of 


parliament? It too has semi-circular Chambers for its two Houses, as - 
- France does, but unlike the French, it ignores party affiliations alto- 


gether in seating the members. Members are seated by constituencies. 
As Sweden has proportional representation and each constituency 


‘returns several members, there is a further refinement. In the Swedish 


Upper House members are arranged within their constituency group 
according to the order in which they were declared elected at the last 
general election, the member first elected having the lowest seat number. 
In the Swedish Lower House members are seated within their con- 
Stituency group according to the number of sessions which they have. 
previously attended. Norway—another well governed country—also 


pes its members i in ampeamaios! grouse in its semi-circular Cham- Ba 


suggest ce a this syste 


_ be addressed to the Spea 


——— 


or r symbolise the -Rotion that 


asia ‘that they have his 
their party affiliations? 


rpose of a legislature are 
first is the notion that the purpose of a legislature is” 10° 
up into those who are for the Government and those whc 
it. In Britain and in the countries of the Commonwealth, for exa pl 
whether they give all the members a seat or not, and whether they se 
them in oblong Chambers or semi-circular Chambers, they organi 
themselves upon the principle that members are either for the Goven 
ment or against it, and that those for the Government will all ‘s 
together and those against it will all sit together Then there i is t 
second notion, illustrated in most Continental legislatures, that 1 
purpose of a legislature” is to reflect the party-composition of tl 
country. If you go into the Chamber of the’ French National Assembl 


Eifeness notions of the pur 


_ there it is laid out before you, from left to right. And though th 
_ can be done more neatly in a semi-circular Chamber, it is not in 


possible in an oblong Chamber. If you visit the Chambers of the t 
Houses of the States General in Holland you are struck by the resen 
blance to the House of Commons—rectangular i in shape, with bench 
arranged in rows on each side. But members sit in party groups tot 
left and right of the President roughly i in accordance with 

alignment. Then you have the third type of attitude, of which Norw: 
and Sweden are examples, where the emphasis upon party alignmen 


me, 


~and party conflict is given less prominence, at any rate in the form: 


organisation of the legislatures. These three lines of thought have som 
rough significance in nate the my in which other countrit 
organise their legislatures. —_- s 

I have left to the last one Piece of furniture commonly found | 
Continental legislatures which is usually regarded with distrust, if ni 
derision, by admirers of the British House of Commons, thoug 
it must be admitted it would suit admirably the conversational sty 
of Mr. Podsnap—I mean the rostrum or tribune. ‘ Harangues from 


_ rostrum ’, said Sir Winston | Churchill, ‘ would be a bad substitute for tt 


conversational style in w ich so much of our business is done’. TI 
rostrum is an accepted feature of Continental Chambers. There is d 
president raised on his platform, while below him and in front 
the reading desk or pulpit from which all members speak. | This 
undoubtedly a more formal way of going on than is usual in pa 
liaments in the British ‘Commonwealth or in the legislatures of ti 
United States. It encourages orations and set speeches; it makes inte 
vention difficult, if not | ositively out of order. In its way, 100, 
can make the task of the | presiding officer in keeping order more difl 
cult, for he is in the direct firing line of any hostile or disorder 
yemarks which may be flung at the orator. Moreover the orators ai 
in fact, and sometimes in form, addressing - ‘the. Chamber and not tl 
president, in contrast to the British system where all remarks 1 mu 
or chairman. The proceedings can | 
_an engagement between orator and assembly, with the pring 
excluded from the eae ata a deedae in egies control 

the procestings:$ ‘ 2 gee See 


‘Use of the Rostrum” - 

So at any rate it appears to those She 7 up. hae the Bri 
system. It is certain at least that the use of the pens 
of discussion it produces is a distinctive mark of the C 
of doing business, © not only i 
and committees. The British system of 
_ place where you are sitting similarly c 
of business in Britain. But : 
aoe Winston Churchill called them, ar 

sh House of Commons or of 


y “Sy ced ane 


‘ront bencher, to the leaders of the two sides. 
of 1 debate. avineteas: in. COE: sigan vebiog ey, 


all it the Weide on the Bront pefich pam as 
1e audience, from the body of the hall. This, I believe, 
} re the ¢ different ae not sy 6 towards thé Govern-. 


the peeraliad: Since of sae: tes at Ganbactar 
ve placed a seat on each side of the table of the House, 
ht for the ae Minute, or sneer is in 


‘ of the Oppo 

ly mark ‘out as s the Jeader “of his team, ped aie talk across the 
> to eac other from time to time as the debate continues. This 
uld seem a startling inovation in the British House of Commons but 
le it symbolises is accepted here. 

le discussion of the significance or Sabon of. iecislaxiye 
you will readily -appreciate, has often run close to or across 


the borders of the begs — ‘os erroneous. It can demonstrate odin 


self. Whe Swedish Den iicm aad: it convenient to 

y electricity, -and members of many other. legislatures, in the 
ae no less than in foreign parts, find it possible to settle 
- stions s by a show. of hands or by arity in the. Seats—an obviously — 


; -N a first mike in this series*, Profesor" Gibbs re-appraised the 
; contribution made by ‘Clausewitz to military studies and politely 
peat ey, eee historians for PEpeing ce political histories" 


‘said: f past accounts “of! ine social aspects “of. ee: its effects on the 
vilian population and on social nica in general. The historians of war 


ve do not get. much help eed the Bavelinis, either. It is hard to believe, 
r instance, that s some of Jane Austen’ s novels were written during one 
greatest wars in history. : 

me cannot discuss the reasons for this now, nor can I take se here 


int out shouph-—because of my concern with a eevalognient of 
olicy and the values that inform this policy—is that this failure 
idy the social consequences of war is partly responsible for our 
to understand the role of the social services in modern 
is shown by examining the way in which war and social 
influenced each other; and in this connection the experience 
since the nineteenth century is particularly revealing. 
the features of modern war is that its social effects are felt 
and longer. periods both before war begins and after it has 
The Iso embrace a much larger part of the population. This 

nt, for governments and leaders, more deliberate, conscious 
e need for a tare more - aed to Ee etal to- 


td Eaeetation. since ie ha seen that the eines 
yar—and a nated for vise cs on a greater sense 


~ ce | + 


. te ce and Social Policy 
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_ which, in generally every case, is a foregone conclusion. ‘ Barbarous 
‘Mr. David Lloyd George called it in 1930, when giving eviden 

a select committee of the House which was discussing how time mi 
"be saved. ‘Uncomfortable and inconvenient’, he added. ‘ Quite 


justifiable ’, said Major Milner, Chairman of Ways and Means, and Be. 
a most experienced Labour Member, when giving evidence in 1944 


to the select committee on the rebuilding of the Chamber. He admitted — 
the difficulty of devising a satisfactory alternative when members did 
not have their own reserved seats, but he was revolutionary enough to 


- mention electrical systems of voting. But Mr. Baldwin had other views. 


He said to the select committee of 1930 that ‘ a walk through the: 
lobbies restored the House to a sense of perspective ’, Members ‘come 
back much cooler and much quieter ’. 

Then we have some very terse comments by Lloyd George in 1944 
on the proposed new House of Commons. He wrote to the chairman of 


the select committee: E 7 


I should not conform to the old plea It had accommodation for only 
about 400 members out of 600. Whenever there was a parliamentary 
occasion there were always between 100-200 members for whom there 


was no room. That is quite unjustifiable. Every member is entitled to — 
a seat, and he ought not to be driven into odd corners on great 
occasions. The shape of the Chamber is not suitable to the grouping 


- system which has recently developed and is rapidly growing. 


Lloyd George lost his faith in the two party system as he grew 
older. I have already quoted to you Sir Winston Churchill’s’ answer 
_to these proposals about a new House of Commons: and the House 
agreed with him. Where eminent and experienced House of Commons 
men differ, an academic student is reluctant to air his views. Must 
he not be forced to the conclusion that there was more truth in 
the French gentleman’s ironical comment than the French gentleman 
himself realised? Perhaps, where the House of Commons is concerned, 
it was, after all, ‘a little particular of Providence ’.—Third Programme 


Son 


By R. M. TITMUSS 


War and Civilisation, ‘the sport of Kings’. Many of them started 
abruptly, without planning; without any preparatory action to provide 
for the needs of the civilian population; without any consideration of 
how war might affect social and economic life. They were, in fact, 


organised military wars; apart from the territories over which battles’ 


were fought life proceeded—and_ was | assumed to proceed—quite 
normally. 

In the last two centuries, however, war has been following war with 
ever greater intensity. In scale, in depth, and in time, war has been 
waged more intensively and ferociously. This crescendo in the organisa- 


tion of war has enveloped a larger part of the whole population and ~ 
has left its marks on them for a longer period of time. All this has - 


influenced the scope and direction of social policy, particularly during 
the last century, in a variety of ways. Among these, perhaps the 
dominating one has been the increasing concern of the state with the 
biological characteristics of its people. The growing scale and intensity 
of war has stimulated a growing concern about the quantity and quality 
of the population. 

We may mark certain well- defined stages in this progression of 
biological interest. The first stage of organised interest was with 


quantity; with the number of men available for battle. This developed 


as the scale upon which war was fought increased, and it was no longer 
safe for the authorities to assume that there were abundant supplies of 
men available. This growing concern with quantity at different periods 
and in different societies has greatly stimulated the interest of govern- 
ments in population trends and Policies. The second stage in this pro- 
gression is that the standards of ‘ fitness for service ’ required of recruits 
for the armed forces have become higher and higher. No doubt this is 
partly due to the increasing mechanisation and division of labour in the 
armed forces. The standards demanded have risen enormous!y since the 
day when Florence. Nightingale discovered that the British Army 
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me Be variety et sibel Meiaivaal: psychological, 
_ According to the editor of the International Journal of Psycho-Anc 4 
“It was not love but war-time necessity which made American psychiatry — 


elusive concept 


do ey wher ¢ 
and social attrib 


turn towards Freud ’. He suggests that one of the reasons why psychiatry 


occupies such a commanding position in the American social scene 


today is because of what he calls the ‘ unforgettable role ’ that psychia- 


_ trists played in the organisation of the war effort. 


All this has meant that increasingly higher demands are ae upon 
society for those who are physically and psychologically fit, intellectually 


bright, and socially acceptable on grounds of personality and character; 
and that, as a result, the proportion of men rejected and invalided from 


the Forces tends to rise rather than fall. Many then become the clients 
of the social services. This is one example which shows that what is 
done in the name of ‘ defence’ often determines what is done by the 
social services. 


poking to the Next Generation of Reeruits 
The third stage of interest is reached when concern about the standard 


of fitness of men of military ages extends to the well-being of the entire © 


population and, in particular, to the children—the next generation of 
recruits. This stage was reached in Britain at the beginning of the 
century for it was the South African War, not one of the most notable — 
wars in history, that touched off the personal health movement in Britain 


_—a movement that led eventually to the National Health Service in 


1948. The facts that were published about sickness and mortality among 
the troops, and a report from the Inspector-General of Recruiting which 
spoke of ‘the gradual deterioration of the physique of the working 
classes from which the bulk of the recruits must always be drawn ’, were 
alarming; they could only mean that there was a direct connection 
between the country’s military fortunes and the health of its mothers 


and children. The ferment of inquiry that ensued had much to do with 


the beginnings of the school medical service and the school feeding of . 
children, the campaign to reduce infant mortality and many: other, sgcial 


_. measures. 


The story repeats itself i in the first world war, In 1917, to give Gini 


one example, the-first instalment of a free national health service was 


introduced when facilities were offered, to civilians and soldiers alike, 
for the free treatment and prevention of venereal disease. We now see 


| why the ancient Greeks attached such moral significance to the idea of 


keeping fit, almost as though they had convinced themselves that vigour 
of body was an absolute good. They had sound reasons for doing so, 
for their civilisation involved them in continuous wars; and 80 we must _ 
admit, has our civilisation of the twentieth century. 

When we consider the effects of the second world war, a war in 
Britain which depended on the efforts of virtually all citizens, we reach 


_ a fourth stage in our ascending scale of interest. Not only was it neces- 


sary for the state to take positive steps in all spheres of the economy 


‘to safeguard the physical health of the people; it was also an imperative 


for war strategy for the authorities to concern themselves with that 


war could not be won unless millions of ordinary people, in Britain 


and overseas, were convinced that we had something better to offer 
_ than had our enemies—not only during but after the war. This require- 


ment of war strategy was stated, more explicitly, in a memorable leader 
in The Times* soon after the last British troops had left the Dunkirk 
beaches. 


If we speak of freedom, we do not mean a rugged individualism 
which excludes social organisation and economic planning. If we speak 


of equality, we do not mean a political equality nullified by social and. 


economic privilege. If we speak of economic reconstruction, we think 
less of maximum production (though this too will be required), than 
of equitable distribution. 


life of the country. - 

The effect on social policy of these ideas about war strategy was 
profound. It was increasingly sharpened as the war went on, for not 
until three years had passed, and victory was a rational—rather than 


many British soldiers as women and children. 
Much of the story of the war effort in terms of applied social policies 


_ is told in the series of volumes in nth - Oficial War History by myself — 
A ae 1 1940 


wa 


ry ‘civilian morale’; with what Professor Cyril Falls 
’ called (in his Lees Knowles lectures, The Nature of Modern Warfare 
_ [1941]) ‘ demostrategy ’. By this he meant, in military terms, that the 


‘conduct from a small tee of the sores 
an emotional—conception, could the enemy claim that he had killed as _ 


wars were sages arte diminiath z mprehensiv 
and rehabilitation, for example, had to be organised fi 
injured and disabled. They could not be reserved 
as in the pasts. but had to. be extended to includ 


the protatype of a medical : service 5 has hele! P 
This war-time trend towards proREE for the | 


one direction only. It ‘also orate the other: way; frost avalinde to no1 
civilians. Educational facilities in the form of music, drama, and tl 
arts, open to civilians in time of war, could not be withheld from me¢ 
and women in the Forces. No longer could it be said that soldie 

“would get above themselves * if, instead of drinking, they read. bool 


and papers, and that army discipline would thereby be endangered- 


as was said in 1855 by the War Office to Florence Nightingale whe 
she opened a reading room for injured soldiers in Scutari. By the nin 
teen-forties the British military authorities had taken to heart—r 
doubt unwittingly—Aristotle’ s epitaph on the ‘ Lycurgean ” system ¢ 
Spartan training for war. This was the way he summed it up: 


Peoples ought not to train themselves in the art of- war: with 2 
eye to subjugating neighbours who do not deserve to be subjugated .. 
The paramount aim of any social system should be to frame milita: 

institutions, like all its other institutions, with an eye to the circun 
stances of peace-time, when the soldier is off duty; and this propositic 
is borne out by, the facts of experience. For militaristic states are a] 
to survive only so long as they remain at war, while they go to rui 
as_soon as they have finished making their “conquests. Peace caus 
their metal to lose its temper; and the fault lies with a social syste: 
which does not teach its soldiers what to make of their lives when th 
are off duty. 


To apply this Aristotdlian precept to the Saicat awotid means, | 


effect, that a social system must be so organised as to enable all citizer 


(and not only soldiers) to Jearn what to make of their lives in peace 
time. In this context, the Education Act of 1944 becomes intelligibl 
so does the Beveridge Report of 1942 and the National Insuranc 
Family Allowances, and National Health Service Acts. All the: 
measures were profoundly influenced by the needs of war-time strateg 
to fuse and unify the conditions of life of civilians and non-civiliar 
alike. And they depended on the community accepting a much great 
degree of responsibility for the primary needs of all its members. — 
We reach a broadly similar conclusion if we analyse these ‘effects : 
war in terms of social control. The waging of modern war _presuppost 


and imposes a great increase in social discipline; moreover, this disc 


pline is only acceptable if—and only if—social inequalities are not it 


tolerable. The need for less inequality is expressed, for example, { 


the changes that take place. in war-time in what is socially ; approve 
behaviour—marked differences in standards of living, in dress, in luxur 
entertainment, and in indulgences of many kinds are disapproved. “The 
were not only deplored in war-time Britain but, in fact, there i is $ muc 


‘evidence to Reames that they were. greatly reduced, 


Military Discipline ES 722. Se [eee aaa 
~ It follows that the acceptance of dese social at disciptines of ‘ie 


tions as well as rights—made necessary by war, _by preparations fe 


war, and by the long-run consequences of war must influence the ain 


and content of social cies not only during the war itself but i 
peace-time as well. ‘ The discipline of the army’, wrote Max Webe 
‘gives birth to all discipline’. In some senses’ the was not far wron} 


but it should be remembered that this thesis rested on an analysis « 
military organisation from the days of Sparta down to the | profession: 
_ European armies at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
It was a call for social justice and for drastic changes i in the economic 


ritain 


war effort in 1939 did not rest on a professional military base, Never 
theless, it is, I think, plausible to argue that_ vate wars, age 
‘military discipline, ‘and that this kind of discipline (0 : ‘ warrior com 


munism’, as Weber described it) demands certain 


at 
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tion and in society as a whole. Both essays in war came to a bad end. 


_ The disciplines demanded by the civilians’ war in Britain of 1939 were 


very different; they derived their strength from internal sources rather 
than external commands, and had to rest on a social system which sought 
to teach all its soldiers what to make of their lives when off duty. 
The aims and content of social policy, both in peace and in war, 
are thus determined—at least to a substantial extent—by how far the 
co-operation of the masses is essential to the successful prosecution of 
war. If this co-operation-is thought to be essential, then inequalities 
must be reduced and the pyramid of social stratification must be 
flattened. This, in part, is the argument advanced by Andrzejewski in 
a sweeping, untidy, but.brilliant study recently published under the title 
Military Organisation and Society. In analysing the character and con- 
duct of war from pastoral and pre-literate societies down to the advent 


_ of atomic war, he argues that-what he calls the military participation 


ratio determines the social stratification of a society. Mass-war, involv- 
ing a high proportion of the total population, tends to a levelling in 
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social class differences. On the other hand, professional wars, conducted 
by military leaders recruited from a social élite and depending on 
support from only a small proportion of the population, tend to heighten 
existing social inequalities. This study, in my view, effectively answers 
Herbert Spencer’s theory that war conduces to greater social inequali- 
ties. It may have been true of some wars in some periods and cultures 
but not of all wars. However, we must fairly admit that Spencer was 
writing before the advent of the mass wars of the twentieth century. 

The work of. both these sociologists does, in general, support the 
arguments I have advanced: that modern war has had—at least in 
Britain—a profound influence on social policy and that, equally, the 
direction of social policy has influenced the way in which war is prose- 
cuted, But this, I am confident—more perhaps by faith than by reason 
—is not the whole of the story in the evolution of social policy. Man 
does not live by war alone. To explain the social life of a community 
in terms of aggression and struggle is to explain only part of ‘ this sorry 
scheme of things entire .—Third Programme 


Integrity and John Clare 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON gives the second of three talks on ‘underestimated virtues’ 


T a time when we are inclined to look upon our lives, at any 
rate our characters, as determined for us by our circumstances 
or by our psychological endowment, when we can so easily 
avoid being responsible to ourselves, then we can do with 


‘an extra dose of integrity—with an extra dose of a virtue now rather 
neglected, and one which implies a little more than we could guess from 


“though it might suggest to us, not so 


excellent. But just why? To what end, 


? 
> 
, 
, 
; 
: 
: 


i 
ad 


> 


' much to the market, though, to my way 


; 


its common definition. 

Integrity means ‘wholeness’ or ‘ com- 
pleteness’. It is taken to mean “the 
controlled realisation of all the component 
parts of our personality ’, which is better, 


much the. integrity of-a saint as the 
integrity of a smash-and-grab raider who 
realises and controls all the components 
of himself in the special interests of the 
greedy, violent, and brutal components. 
That fairly good definition, I mean, does 
not state the object of control. You realise 
all about yourself, if you can. Excellent. 
You control yourself, if you can. Also 


exactly? 

And when you ask that question, you 
are at once prompted to definitions of 
integrity which are too moral—that 
integrity is ‘ moral soundness ’, ‘ upright- 
n€$s’, or ‘honesty’. Uprightness, honesty, 
are not too bad, they do suggest no 
crawling, no time-serving, no touching 
the cap, and not fitting your opinions too 


of thinking, integrity is honesty and a 
bit more, independence and something 

I suppose that integrity does imply 
asking yourself what you are, and what 

u are good for. It does imply discover- 
ing what is true in yourself, in your 
beliefs, in your personality, preserving 
that truth, developing it perhaps, using it, acting it; being, I would say, 
yourself, though not all of yourself, in spite of seductions. So, to start 
with, integrity is also a fight—a fight to discover, to recognise, what is 
true in yourself, to keep it when recognised, and to develop it; and since 
fighting suggests dangers, imperfections, lapses, I take as my hero of 
ity the poet John Clare, who was in. many ways not, as we would 

5 a perfect or a morally virtuous man. But he was not, this small, 
delicately-made farm labourer from the Midlands, what we should 

“smooth ’. \ 


John Clare in 1844: a portrait by Thomas Grimshawe 
By courtesy of the Northampton Public Libraries Committee 


Though we are not always praising integrity, we are always defining 
its absence in people, especially in people who are not ourselves, and 
especially if they are politicians, publicists, or administrators, by calling 
them ‘smooth’. I remember being told, by an official who employed 
me, not to argue with a man’s principles but to ‘ walk round them’, 
which I thought the advice of a smooth man. John Clare was inclined to 
be rough, at least awkward, a little like a 
horse chestnut, prickly outside, glistening 
inside; though, better still, I should liken 
him to one of those peculiar stones— 
Bristol diamonds, they call them—whose 
exterior roughness and stoniness are 
contradicted, when you break them, by 
the glitter of the quartz, the glitter of the 
crystals, inside. In John Clare the weak 
contrasted with the strong, the feeble with 
the tough; which emphasises his integrity, 
and the way he fought for it through his 
life. He was a weakly infant and a sickly 
child, he was always abnormally sensitive, 
yet always abnormally resolute. There 
was an extraordinary contrast in him 
between temperament and circumstances. 
He grew from poverty in his father’s cot- 
tage to poverty in his own cottage, very 
much subject to the curse of Adam—‘ in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread *. He tasted the salt of his own 
hands; and he wrote poems, he educated 
himself in. poetry, though he could 
scarcely spell or punctuate; he mixed 
with some of the greatest writers of his 
time, including De Quincey and Cole- 
ridge, he was published, patronised, lion- 
ised, deserted, forgotten, and he remained 
himself; he went mad, was incarcerated 
in an asylum, escaped, and was incar- 
cerated in another, and he remained 
himself; he remained true to the gift he 
had discovered in himself. 

With the aid of other men’s writings (we never develop such a thing 
out of ourselves, in isolation) he developed a philosophy of life and art, 
simple, and to himself profoundly satisfying. I should summarise it by 
saying that in Clare’s view joy and love were the aim of existence, and 
that the condition of attaining to joy and love was freedom. Like other 
poets, he thought that man was born to praise, and that joy is most 
frequently come by, and most enjoyable, in the pleasant aspects of 
nature; and that the joy which he, John Clare, experienced was most 
certainly and effectively to be transmitted from himself to others, to 


Gare’ s own i who aa ape the eee a hard, yet, when you 
come to think of it, exactly true, statement, that i in all history there has 
been only one Christian. 


Clare at any rate was not above noel oy he drank, he loved — 


women much too freely, he married his wife because she was with 
_ child; serving, as Mr. Robert Graves would say, his Muse, he did not 

‘do for his wife and children all the things that he should have done. 
When Clare was first discovered, lionised, and taken round London, 
like a mermaid or a fat boy in a fair, his publisher offered to have 


him educated and made into a teacher in a National School: he told | 


Clare that teaching would demand ‘the strictest moral conduct’; and | 
‘Clare did not become a school teacher—less because of the ‘ strictest 
moral conduct’ than because he knew, already, his gift and his duty to 
his gift. Integrity—Clare” s ery not what we would call ‘ moral 
soundness ’. 

Sull, for this man there were other temptations. There were people 


—educated people—ready to tell him how to write, spell, punctuate, 


behave. If he was not awkward, if he would only cross the uncouth 
words out of his poems, as Charles Lamb rather patronisingly told him 
-he should, if he was smooth in life as in versification, then life no 
doubt would be made easy for him. Clare was not so talkative on these 


matters as William Blake, who once summarised the continual contest — 


between the average and the particular, the many and the individual, 
the mass and the man, by saying that ‘the enquiry in England is not 
_ whether a man has talents and genius, but whether he is passive and 
_ polite and a virtuous ass and obedient to noblemen’s opinions in art and 
science. If he is, he is a good man. If not, he must starve ”. 


Real Excellence Its Own Creator 

Blake and Clare’ also knew that there always exist those false artists, 
false writers, ‘ at all times ’, in Blake’s phrase, ‘ hired by the Satans for 
othe depression of art—A pretence of art to destroy art’. Clare was 
_ tempted to become such a false artist and refused. Again, he had his gift 
and his duty to his gift. ‘Real excellence’, he said himself, ‘must be 
_ its own creator, it must be the overflowing of its own mind and must 
make its admirers willing converts from its own powerful. conceptions 
and not yield to win them by giving way to their opinions ’. 


I believe Clare would have appreciated a story told about a senior | 


_ civil servant in Whitehall. A man came to see this civil servant and 


stayed a long time; once or twice a colleague crossed the landing, only — 


_ to find the two of them still engaged. At last the man left, the civil 
servant crossed to his colleague’s room, wiping the drops of sweat off 
his forehead. ‘ Thank God’, he said, ‘ that fellow has gone’. ‘Why? ’, 
_ said his colleague. 
price. Since most of us do have a price, though it may seldom be 
_ reached, since we are all human and fallible, it appears to me that the 
_ civil servant had a special claim to being a man of integrity. He 
_ knew about himself: as we say, ‘he preserved his integrity’; and 
‘ preserving it implies temptations and a fight, and no pretensions that 


_ we are good because we are good and because we go to church on 


Sundays, and because we are not found out, in large things or small. 
Every temptation, every disaster, every trouble, came Clare’s way. 

He lost the fame he once had: 

Fame blazed upon me like a comet’s glare, 

Fame ‘waned and left me like a falling star. © 
He lost his home, which was to him a shocking disaster, since 
emotion drew him to every form, every tree, corner, and glimpse of 
sky in his own parish, and so he complained of his heart having no 


home, of being homeless at home. He lost before his marriage the 


woman he most loved and who was to remain through life for him the 
symbol of love, joy, nature, and freedom; he lost eventually, as I have 
said, his mind, or much of it; indeed, most of it except a central part, 
a part, you could almost say, ‘which was the receptacle of his integrity. 


This is the wonder of Clare. Deranged, he was taken away from his 


wife and children and admitted to the General Lunatic Asylum at 
Northampton. A doctor—who stands for the world versus the individual — 
—put down on Clare’s admission paper, as symptomatic of his mad- 


ness, that for years he had been ‘ addicted to poetical prosing ’. I am > 


_ not a psychiatrist and will not attcrapn a clinical Espninan, of ‘the 


7 at F . : “~ 


Seaigys ot 
t 


“Why? “Because he was getting damned near my - 


oy dark and did not all 
—but what delusions t 
champion boxer, fighting 
championing freedom of t 
ae Nelson on bee fla 


was angry, Fiaricone te 
house ’, he felt like a beter ina ascage. Towshile: visitors te ‘was af 
moody, sullen, and indifferent; he was often incoherent; yet for m 
of twenty years in the asylum, when everything else dropped aw 
when for the most part he had no audience, no encouragement, wh 
as he wrote terribly, he was the self-consumer of his woes, he preser 
the integrity of his gift, he continued his song in the night of madr 
and so continued to pay, but with even more 7 Passion, his service 
nature, hope, love, joy, freedom. 

In one poem he wrote of the defeat of ine asking if flowers; v 
always the winter’s choice, if love’s bed was always snow, but he ¢ 
declared that love was the sun of undying light; in many poems 
wrote of himself in communion with nature, of living ‘the Crusoe 
his lonely field ’ ” in the prison of green solitude, where ‘ The bitch 
heeds him not’. Nature, when he died, would be his widow. He : 
envious of the fly, in the sun, on the green leaf; yet he reached, in 
night, unusual resignation and unusual triumph. The sun seemed 
him still to rise and fall with love; the evening star began to shi 
and told the traveller on his way—who is Clare and all of us—t 
earth, which again is all of us, should be forgiven. — 

He wrote best, most clearly, most passionately, when the asyl 
authorities deprived him for a while of that limited freedom he : 
enjoyed to come and go from the premises during the day; it wa: 
think, after such a deprivation in the summer of 1844 that Clare’ w 
first a poem in which he celebrated love, because, he said, 

Love lives beyond é 
_ The Tomb, the earth which fates like dew, 
and then summarised all his life and rose above it all in ‘one pc 
of pride and self-understanding. This caged madman, while all r 
were about their daily affairs outside the asylum on an Ae morni 
" wrote: ? 
I tee the love of heaven above i Pere 
-J spurned the lust of earth below, _ ened” 
I felt the sweets of fancied love - Bciene + 
ar And hell itself my only foe. 
I lost earth’s j joys, but felt the glow - ire 
Of heaven’s flame abound in me —— 
Till loveliness and I did ae é Te * i 
‘The bard of immortality. — pieibic ger ne 
ff loved but woman fell away, ale Goa 
I hid me from her faded fame, 
I snatch’d the sun’s eternal ray A = 


we : ; And wrote till earth was but a name. - WES 
das fs every Janguage upon earth, ee ene 
On every shore, o’er every sea, nee ererr 
I gave my name immortal birth — ei = 
And kept my spirit with the free. Faber 


What would Clare have been without integrity? Had he deed to % 
he would then have found he had no self to respect. I suppose tha 
be true for all of us. Clare constantly celebrated the sun as the im 
-of love and life and eternity; he snatched a ray of the sun for writ 
- himself into eternity. In the words of one of the great Mei 
Eckhart, he was among those ‘ who having looked upon In, 
forward see the sun in all things’. We are not all of us John 
but there are suns of different candlepower; and the human co 
not only the poet’s, does demand that independence ir 
whatever our it and a go together in men whose 


to follow a light and not, once ‘thre, 0° be f 


astiet 


OU may remember the recent remarkable case of Onu- 
frejczyk, widely publicised as the ‘No Body Murder’. It 
. shook the popular belief that if only a murderer could com- 
f pletely eliminate the body of his victim he could not be 
- convicted of his crime. Though this is not and probably never has been 


true, there remain real problems in proving these disembodied murders. - 


The problem is common to all crimes; lawyers categorise it as that 

of corpus delicti. This phrase has no reference to corpses; it means 

_ that before seeking to prove that the accused has committed the crime 

E it is necessary to establish that the crime has been committed; that is, 

_ for larceny, that property has been stolen; for murder, that somebody 

has been killed—not merely that he is dead, for in murder the proof 

of the corpus delicti means the proof of a felonious killing. The task 

of proving the corpus delicti, as that of establishing all other essential 
elements of the crime, rests, of course, on the prosecution. 


The ‘Shark Arm Case’ 
__ The clearest proof. of the corpus delicti in murder is the battered, 
_ shot, or poisoned body of the victim. Lacking this, a part of the body 
from which death must be inferred may suffice—I mean, not to be 
macabre, a head and not, for example, an arm. There was the fantastic 
Australian ‘ Shark Arm ‘Case’ where the victim’s arm, severed at the 
’ shoulder by knife, was regurgitated by a shark in an aquarium eight 
_ days after the killing and five days after the shark’s capture. Tattoo 
marks and fingerprints revealed that the arm had belonged to a man 
named Smith. The arm was nevertheless insufficient proof of Smith’s 
_ death to give jurisdiction to the coroner, though it was used as evidence 
on a trial for murder to prove the corpus delictt. 

Lacking a ‘body or a vital part of a body, there remain other imme- 
diate means of establishing a felonious killing. Someone may have seen 
the killing and can therefore give direct evidence of it. Alternatively, 

_ the murderer may confess to the killing and hence himself give direct 
evidence of the corpus delicti. Such direct evidence is sufficient, subject 
' to the normal safeguards of our rules of evidence, to prove the corpus 
_ delicti. It is when direct evidence is also lacking that the problem be- 
comes intractable. These are the situations with which I shall deal— 
__ where there is no body, no vital part of a body, no direct evidence of the 
killing, and no confession. All we have is the protracted absence of the 
supposed victim and a mesh of circumstantial evidence which may 
__ justify an inference he is dead and may implicate the accused. 
____ In these circumstances, should an acquittal be the inevitable verdict? 
- Surely not! Such a rule would too greatly facilitate murder. If I wait 
until I can catch my enemy alone and unobserved; strike him down; 
put his body in my launch and take it out to sea; ‘weight it; dump it 
overboard so that it is never found; and steadfastly refuse to answer 
the ions that the police will put to me, it offends our sense of 
_ justice that I should escape conviction. Recent cases have established, 
_ what reflection makes obvious, that circumstantial evidence may suffice 
_ to prove the corpus delicti in murder. Lord Hale’s statement that he 
__ would never convict any person of murder or manslaughter, unless the 
Bi fact were proved to be done, or at least the body found dead’ must 
ay be interpreted as requiring either the body or satisfactory proof of 
_ death if there is no body produced, and must now be read as including 
by circumstantial evidence alone. 
In these cases the usual problem of proof is reversed. Usually it is 
ar that a crime has been committed, and the problem is to establish 
the accused committed it; in these cases it is clear that if there 
geen a crime the accused committed it, the central issue being the 
tence of the crime. What will constitute proof in these difficult 
es? Let us consider the facts of some of them. . 
_ John Webster, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of 
( was, in 1850, charged with the murder of Dr. George Parkman. 
r owe Parkman money and was being pressed to repay; Park- 
seen ig ieee Webster’s ae a later, in a furnace 


du, 


i a Vanishes 


By NORVAL MORRIS 


longed to Dr. Parkman. Professor Webster was convicted of murder. 

As an extreme contrast there is the case cited in Hindmarsh in 1792. 
The reputed parents of a bastard child were seen to take the infant 
to the edge of a dock at Liverpool, strip it, and throw it into the water. 
The ‘child was never afterwards seen. Nevertheless, Mr. Justice Gould 
directed the parents’ acquittal on a charge of murder for the expressed 
reason that it was remotely possible that the tide had carried the infant 
to safety. This is clearly an unsatisfactory judicial intervention, even at 
that date. But the date should be stressed. With the increasing organisa- 
tion of our society, the greater control over our ports and borders, 
the registration of all aliens and in some instances of all citizens, the 
extension of our community services, and the tremendously increased 
efficiency of our police, it is much more difficult to disappear. Yet it 
can happen, as witness the ‘ missing persons’ list kept by the police of 
every country. It is still possible to cast off one’s identity; but it 
becomes increasingly difficult, and consequently greater weight can be 
given to circumstantial evidence in the proof of the corpus delicti in 
murder. 

But, again, how much weight? Two remarkable recent cases, that of 
Horry in New Zealand and Onufrejczyk in this country, reflect the , 
law’s developing answer to this question. In July, 1942, George Horry, 
under another name, married Eileen Turner. Horry had told her and 
her family a story of his life far from consonant with his previous 
extensive gaol record and had explained his lack of plans for the 
future by inventing a story of his involvement in secret service work. 
Eileen converted her assets of about £1,000 into cash, partly to pay for 
her trousseau and the remainder to take with her on the honeymoon. 
They were married quietly in Auckland, Horry refusing to allow any 
wedding photographs to be taken. They spent the night at a nearby 
beach resort. The next morning they both spoke on the telephone to 
Eileen’s solicitor concerning her finances, and they then visited a friend 
of Eileen’s to whom they explained that they were leaving New Zea- 
land that day but that Horry’s secret military business precluded any 
further explanation of their plans. Eileen has not been seen since. 

The day after the visit to Eileen’s friend, Horry was back in Auck- 
land where he opened a bank account, depositing £767. Five months 
later he remarried. He told a complicated and demonstrably completely 
false story to explain Eileen’s absence to her parents. He arranged for 
letters he wrote to the parents to be posted to them from Australia. 
He told of the sinking of a non-existent ship on which Eileen was 
supposed to be a passenger and of his eventual certainty of her death 
in the shipwreck. Nine years later he was arrested. He then gave an 
alternative fanciful explanation of these events and of his possession 
of parts of Eileen’s trousseau and baggage. The more he explained, 
the less likely became any hypothesis other than his killing of Eileen. 


‘No Ground for Reasonable Doubt’ 
At Horry’s trial it was argued that the killing of Eileen must be 
proved with such certainty that the contemplation of any other conclu- 


sion ought to shake reason. Horry’s counsel pointed out, dramatically 


enough, that if Eileen walked into court then and there her appearance 
would contradict no part of the evidence and would not shake reason. 
The court rejected this argument. Circumstantial evidence can never 
lead to logical certainty in this way—indeed, such are the infinite possi- 
bilities of life that even direct evidence never reaches absolute certainty. 
In directing the jury the court affirmed the possibility of proving the 
corpus delicti by circumstantial evidence and added: ‘ Before he can 
be convicted, the fact of death should be proved by such circumstances 
as render the commission of the crime morally certain and leave no 
ground for reasonable doubt: the circumstantial evidence should be so 
cogent and compelling as to convince a jury that upon no rational 
hypothesis other than murder can the facts be accounted for’. Horry 
is now in prison, convicted of the murder of Eileen. 

If the accused testifies as to the death though not the killing of his 
alleged victim, as was done.by James Camb concerning the death of 

(continued on page 748) 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 26—November 1 


Wednesday, October 26 

Chancellor of the Exchequer introduces his 
supplementary. Budget in House of 
Commons. Increases in purchase tax and 
tax on distributed profits are announced 

Prime Minister makes a statement about 
dispute between Britain and Saudi Arabia 
over the Buraimi Oasis 


Thursday, October 27 

Opposition tables vote of censure on the 
Government for its ‘incompetence and 
neglect’ in economic and financial 
policy. National’ Union of Mineworkers 
records its indignation at the Budget and 
plans. a new wage claim 

Minister of Housing announces that Coun- 
cil house subsidies in ‘England and 
Wales are to be reduced and_ later 
abolished 

Four Foreign Ministers begin their con# 
ference in Geneva on questions referred 
to them by the Heads of Government 


Friday, October 28 

At Geneva Mr. Macmillan puts forward 
western plans for German reunification 
and European -security and Mr. Molotov 
tables. Russia’s counter-proposals 

M. Faure receives a vote of confidence from 
the French National Assembly by a 
majority of twelve 

Riots take place in several towns in Cyprus 

Israeli troops raid an Egyptian camp and 
claim to have killed ten Egyptians 


Saturday, October 29 

Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Molotov have a 
private talk in Geneva about the Middle 

“sBast 

Saudi Arabia sends a note to Britain about 
the occupation of the Buraimi Oasis 

President of the Soviet travel agency says 
Russia is ready to receive British tourists 
at once 


Sunday, October 30 

More discussions take place in Geneva 
about the situation in the Middle East 

French National Assembly begins three-day 
debate on bill proposing a general. elec- 
tion early in. December 

Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, Governor 
of Cyprus, arrives in London to report 
to Government. A number of bombs are 
thrown in Famagusta 


Monday, October 31 


Princess Margaret announces that she has 
decided not to marry Group Captain 
Townsend 

Opposition censure motion on Budget is 
defeated by 329 votes to 261 


Tuesday, November 1 


Prime Minister, Chancellor !of Exchequer, 
and Minister of Labour meet T.U.C. 
leaders to discuss Budget 

Death -of ° Sir Ronald Storrs, former 
Governor of Cyprus and Northern 
Rhodesia a) Sd 

Sir George Barnes, Director of Television, 
B.B.C. appointed Principal of the Uni- 
versity College, North Staffordshire 
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The President of Portugal, General Craveiro Lopes, and Mme. Lopes photographed with the Queen The open 
and the Duke of Edinburgh at Buckingham Palace during their three-day State visit to London last October 2 
week. The visitors returned to Portugal on October 28 


Vienna was the scene of. jubilant celebrations on October 25, the date proclaimed as. Austria’s 
official Independence Day anda national holiday. This photograph shows crowds in front of 
Vienna’s newly reopened Burgtheater listening to the City Symphony Orchestra giving a concert 
of music by Johann Strauss in honour of the occasion 


Right: a view of the new trunk road across the river Neath, Glamorgan; which will shorten the 
distance between Cardiff and Swansea by six miles, The bridge carrying it, which was opened — 
: Oui Cctober3 i, is the biggest to be built in-Britain since the war Tee 


a : ~.. 
\ —, 
\, a 


of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in the Palais des. ‘Nations, Geneva, 
- the camera is ane Bir delegation; on the left the Russian delegation; 
and (backs to camera) the British 


October 28, the fifteenth anniversary of ‘Greece’s entry into the war, was the occasion 
of fresh outbreaks of rioting in both Cyprus and Greece. In this photograph hundreds 
of students are séen parading through the streets of Athens carrying anti-British slogans — 


¢ 


Halldor - -Kiljan Laxness, the 

_. Icelandic novelist, winner of 

he winner, the 1955 Nobel Prize for. 
or Pm cate Literature 


A memorial to nearly 20,000 officers and men of the 

R.A:F, killed while operating from bases in north- 

east England, which was unveiled in York Minster 

on November 1 by the Duke of Edinburgh. It is in 
the form of an astronomical clock 


“ Sho el Pic es from page 74: a 
€ Pest in that cabin on the Durban Castle, and as was 
Horry, to Eileen’s parents, there is at least some. support ry 


_ withdrawn by Horry. But in the Onufrejczyk case even that scintilla 
of direct evidence was lacking, yet again there was a conviction. 
_ Onufrejczyk was in 1954 convicted at the Swansea Assizes of the 
4 - murder of his fellow Pole, Sykut. Onufrejczyk and Sykut were partners 
in a small, marginally unsuccessful, dairy farm in Carmarthenshire. 
~ Onufrejczyk was in financial difficulties; Sykut had given him formal 
a notice of the termination of their partnership which would have in- 
volved the public sale of the farm unless Onufrejczyk could raise £700 
¥ to purchase Sykut’s interest in it; Onufrejczyk had unsuccessfully tried 
_ to raise this sum; Sykut was not seen after December 14, 1953, when 
it was known that he had been with ie = at the farm. Both 
o men were registered as aliens, 


! 


PConduct that Led to Conviction —~ 
3 So far, the story is only peripherally inculpatory of Onufrejczyk; it 
__was his later conduct that led to his conviction for the murder of Sykut. 
2 He either forged or arranged for the forging of Sykut’s signature to a 
_ number of documents purporting to transfer Sykut’s interest in the 
farm to him; he tried to persuade several friends to sign these docu- 
_ ments; he falsely told a sheriff’s officer on December 18 that Sykut had 
b visited a local doctor; he later told»the police that three men drove a 
4 large limousine up the nearly impassable track to the farm and 
_ abducted Sykut at revolver point, but he did not tell this story until 


* 


_ much later under interrogation as to Sykut’s disappearance—he certainly — 


‘never reported it to the police; he asked a friend to visit a solicitor with 
‘ him and to impersonate Sykut, again with a view to effecting the 
_ transfer of Sykut’s interest in the farm; and, perhaps of the greatest 
_ significance, he tried to persuade the local blacksmith to tell the police 


that he had seen Sykut three days later than was in fact the case, these 


k, 

q three days being the vital days between the fourteenth and the seven- 

ie teenth of December. There was much else of a similar nature. 

Ee . Although there were some small spots of human blood’in the kitchen, 
ee: could not be regarded as direct evidence of the corpus delicti, and 


‘ there was thus merely circumstantial evidence of Sykut’s having been: 


) killed and the wild improbability of Onufrejczyk’s story of Sykut’s dis- 
_ appearance—not the certainty of its falsity; it could be true, and his 
_ later conduct could be reconciled with its truth, but there remains its 
x. fcettaondinary unlikelihood. 

_ The jury were directed in the very terms of the Horry direction, the 
4 ‘trial judge stressing to them that the evidence adduced by the prosecu- 
a ‘tion must lead them to moral. certainty of the fact of the killing of 
- Sykut before they could convict Onufrejczyk. Onufrejczyk was con- 
victed and the Court of Criminal Appeal, though making minor 
Ee Suggestions concerning the form of the direction to the jury in these 


d 


_ Onufrejczyk’s appeal. 


- Onufrejczyk was not hanged; though if the jury’s verdict be accepted 


4 without qualification it is hard to see the reason for the reprieve. It was, 
after all, a murder by a sane adult for gain, carefully planned, efficiently 
executed. Can there have been lingering doubts? If circumstantial 
evidence is all that the prosecution can adduce to prove the corpus 
-delicti, there will always be these doubts. Certainty is rarely achieved in 
human affairs; we are in the realm of probability and we can require 
only a very high degree of probability. We would be unwise to seek to 


i 
* 
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_ North Dakota, Texas, and Colorado, the statutory rule that some direct 
evidence of corpus delicti is always necessary to a conviction. This 
would go too far towards protecting the villain. — 

Nevertheless, it should be realised that errors can be and are made in 
Pthese cases. The recent Australian case of McDermott is a striking 
Seas McDermott was charged with the murder of a man named 
 Lavers, whose body was not subsequently discovered though two small 
_ bloodstains were found which allegedly constituted sufficient trace of 

the body. After arrest, but prior to being charged, McDermott was for 

‘one hour interrogated by the police, and evidence was given at the trial 

_ that he then confessed to having killed Lavers, McDermott denied this 

_ confession; he was nevertheless convicted. In 195 1, five years later, a 


_ vict McDermott and he was set free, it being accepted that he had . 


fact of the death to assist to prove the corpus delicti. Of course, Horry’s ; 
story to Eileen’s parents was in all its particulars false and was later _ 


- convict in these cases where. there is‘ 
-and the unwisdom of a strict tule 


innocence and of the stringent proof required of the prosecuti 


- cases, found no misdirection by the trial judge and dismissed 


avoid these doubts by establishing, as have the States of New York, 


‘its difficulty and stressing its gravity 
‘to be humble in this task: wheth 
| cases we have discussed, ot whether there is a veritable surfei 
», Royal Commission reported-that there was insufficient evidence to con-— ibi 


4 - nothing: to so with Lavers’ death even if Layers were dead. be there — 


ace ie such - case 
American system; but that any 
How, then, are we to strike a 


Tequ ; 
corpus delicti? It is to the jury that the law turns with t 
complex problem—to a jury properly warned of the presum 


that a crime has been committed and that the accused committed that eit 
crime. Lawyers argue about the form of words in which juries are ee! 

be charged with ‘this task—whether they are to be directed that the 
prosecution must prove both these elements ‘ beyond reasonable doubt” — * : 
or whether they are to ibe directed that unless they ‘ ‘are satisfied ’ or 
“feel sure’ or “certain” of the accused’s guilt they are to acquit him. 55 
To me it seems that the formula of advising the jury to acquit unless — 
satisfied “beyond reasonable doubt’ of the accused’s guilt, though 


semantically i imprecise, carries more effectively to the j Jury ae Leyes 


that should be conveyed. SIS 5 
If proof beyond reasonable: doubt is, then, the fearivas expressing” 
the degree of confidence a jury ‘should hold before convicting an accused — 
person, is there something more required for proof of this elusive corpus — 
delicti issue, in the cases we have been discussing? In my opinion there 
is; although here I find myself in disagreement with colleagues whose 
opinions I deeply respect. On the continuum from balance of ‘prob- 
abilities (which secures a verdict in a civil issue) to absolute certainty, Taare 
there is a point which we may call proof beyond ‘reasonable doubt. It 
will vary from juror to juror and from jury to jury. In practice, I 
suggest, the point of sufficient proof of the corpus delicti issue, in the 7 
type of case we have been discussing, will fall slightly higher on that 
continuum than the beyond reasonable doubt point. This is not to 
suggest that it is necessary to develop a formula expressive of this” 
difference—though I see no harm in that and think it was done in Horry 
and at the trial of Onufrejczyk, though not accepted by the Court of. oa 
Criminal Appeal. I am merely arguing that if it is clear that a crime 
has been committed, we do, in practice, accept, as removing our reason-— 
able doubts, circumstantial evidence of slightly less cogency to establish — 
that the accused did it, than we would to establish the primary in that. 
the crime has been committed. __ Ee 
The form of words accepted in Bilary for this added requirement - ete 
of proof was ‘ morally certain and leaving no ground for reasonable 
doubt; so cogent and compelling as to convince a jury that upon noe 
rational hypothesis other than murder can the facts be accounted for”. 
These seem to me to be sound words expressing something more than — 
the high standard of proof beyond 1 reasonable doubt. But whatever the — 
form of words in which juries are directed, there is ‘surely no doubt 


nea 


that, when the corpus delicti in a charge of murder is sought to be se 
proved without a body, with no vital part of a body, and no direct 
evidence of a killing or a confession, the jury will have ae most ov 
serenVigiie anxiety in ‘teaching its decision. 2 
Need for Humility — Stes & tT eS A ene are 


_ Should we hang the Horrys ani Dmiieskan To | an shoei 
like myself there is a great temptation to build on these cases a general aes 
argument against capital punishment; but it is best resisted. We in 
Australia and those in other parts of the British Commonwealth have 
built our legal systems on the foundations laid in this country. No aspect _ 
of these systems is more important ' than the criminal law to which, in 
the last resort, we look for the protection of our fundamental security. _ sat 
The law is poorly served by those who regard it as perfect—its strength 
flows from the heart-searchings and struggle of its servants towards its 
technical improvement. The story of the weight of proof necessary 
establish the corpus delicti of a is a good example of the « 
culties of that struggle. We can but face the task of proof, conscious 

y to the jury. Above all, it is: 
the body has vanished, 


as in the Evans-Christie cases, there are Saree po 
We can only struggle ae. ; to p 
eS ae ener — Py 
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a ie hc slat fea wees in AManciaeaty pear, “ua Fam: 
He has three advantages: he has seen no end of forebodings 
of disaster come to nothing; he knows that the many changes 
— that have taken place during his lifetime have been almost 
wholly for the better, and he has undergone what I call the final 
_discipline.. By the final discipline I mean that he has usually come 
3 what he may take to be the worst and the best that can happen 
to 


‘ 


a Relish for Quiet 
____ One gift that comes to the ageing is a relish for quiet, an apprecia- 
_ tien of being alone. Another gain is a sense of proportion. The aged 
realise, more and more fully, what is important, what is less important, 
_ and what is not important at all. We cease, for instance, to accumulate 
PP iiiaes. We take time to think. That there are periods in which we are 
_ appalled or distressed by what has happened to someone or some 
people, when our hearts are wrung, is surely to be expected. It is 
_ equally to be expected that we should front our trials and rise above 
them. That is, if we are not merely aged but grown up. . 
- You may think I am burking recognition of what is the worst to 
_ be undergone in the final discipline of old-age: the steady loss by 
death of men and women whose friendship was enjoyment, comfort, 
stay, and stimulus. You remember Charles Lamb Saying that there 
_ was no one left to call him ‘Charley’. Every morning when I open 
The Times I find myself turning first not to the chief news page but, 
farther on, to the obituary articles page, in order to see if any man 
or woman I have known and: valued has gone. Then, most grievous 
__ of all, there is the loss of one’s nearest and dearest. One gets lonelier. 
_ But every one of us has reserves of courage that can be called up. 
The strength of these reserves of courage is astonishing. Think of the 
millions of men and women, the world round, at this moment, 
acquainted with grief. Some people are overcome by grief, in the 
_ common phrase are ‘ never the same again *. Others refuse to be bowed 
down, stand up against sorrow; and so get themselves in trim for 
wrestling with and overcoming the next trial. 
My friend Eden Phillpotts, the novelist, who was ninety-three when 
T last heard from him, and is still at work, has’ a character in one 
of his satisfying stories, who says, ‘This is more than I can bear’. 
Phillpotts, a loving-hearted man and a rational thinker, adds the words: 
-* This is a sentiment seldom uttered by a man or a woman save under 
conditions perfectly capable of endurance ’. Then he quotes the words 
of Carlyle, ‘The hero slumbers in every man’. Carlyle might have 
added the heroine in every woman. 
c In the great Dictionary of National Biography there ‘are twenty- 
poem columns about our honoured poet, Edmund Spenser. But, as 
wrote about him, ‘ Poorly, poor man he lived, poorly poor 
man he died’. His end came, Ben Jonson says, from lack of food. 
The famous astronomer, Kepler, one reads, ‘suffered almost every 
_ Sorrow imaginable. His wife and best loved son died, and he was in 
a at poverty’. Galileo, to whom his telescope meant so_much, was 
24 id for the last four gale of his life. 
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Of the Company of the Valiant 

I have frequently passed the spot before Balliol College where 
1 er and Ridley were burnt at the stake, and gave us the immortal 
farewell. Think of the thousands and thousands of men and women, 
of all races of mankind, who, with unconquered minds, have nobly 
ndured. That great spirit, Einstein, left us counsel for all extremities: 
> he wrote; * go forward. Work unceasingly wherever 
you can’. That is to say, every single one of us may 
r of being of the compan however humbly, of the 


; ment I feel we cannot ‘ook too often into the pits 
or as a nation, have been digged, or, 
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a steady eye, not, above all, self-righteously, but for the surprising, the 
bracing sight there. Think, no farther back than in our own British 
history, what tyranny—local tyranny, national tyranny, above all, reli- 
gious tyranny—in all its ignorance, spite, and ranging impertinence has 
wreaked on men and women, men and women who, remember, were 
the forebears of most of us. Read, for as late as the times of our great- 
great-grandfathers, the realistic accounts we have of life as it was lived 
by rich, by moderately well off, and by unimaginably poor. The 
domination! The narrowness! The corruption! The chicanery! The 
stenches in the houses and the streets! Read, no more than a century 
ago, Charles Waterton, the naturalist-parson, in his just published 
Letters: “The lower orders are brutalised by horrible suffering, lost 
in rags and filth, are dying for lack of food ’. 

It is but a few years since the mass of our people could not read, 
and if they could have read, had little to read. In our day, education 
for young ‘and adult alike has become more and more, not a social 
badge, but a privilege for everyone. Today the phrase, ‘the poor’, 
in its old use, has gone out of the language. Life is no longer nar- 
rowed to our own village, town or city, our own nation. Countries 
we have hardly heard of send us their news daily. The Atlantic is 
crossed between meal times. Do we really picture, can we really picture, 
what life was like without telegraphy and telephones (let alone wire- 
less and television), daily newspapers for everybody, and—for the 
asking nowadays—competent doctors, efficient dentistry, hearing aids, 
and good spectacles? 


The New Kitchen 

The other month I chanced to be, between eleven and twelve in 
the morning, on a hillside above a town of about 3,000 inhabitants. 
What struck me as I looked was that, at a time when food was being 
cooked, no smoke was rising from the chimney of any house. Gas 
or electricity was doing the job.-It was one simple illustration of the 
changes within my lifetime. Think not only of the freedom which 
what may be called the New Kitchen has given most housewives, but 
of the fact that in my boyhood not one woman (or, for that matter, 
not more than a quarter of the population) had a vote. Now, as a 
matter of course, women are in the House of Commons and in every 
calling they care to enter. 

The present time can be fairly judged only by informed, unpreju- 
diced, healthy minded men and women who set themselves to think, 
who are honest enough to recall truly and fully the living conditions, 
the prevalent beliefs and outlook in their early days, not in one class 
but in all classes. Of course, today there are plenty of things that are 
not as we should like them. In the-world, I think it was said the 
other day, there are no fewer than 200,000,000 children without 
schools. In our own country vast sums, £900,000,000 in a year, are 
spent on drink, enormous amounts are wasted on gambling in all 
its forms—£58,000,000 at dog tracks alone—and there are features in 
certain Sunday newspapers which might be different. May it not be, 
however, that some of these questionable Sunday-newspaper features 
are in part a reaction, a release, from the prudery, hush-hush, make- 
believe, and hypocrisies of the past, of the present? 

But against all that needs to be bettered there are noteworthy things 
to be set. Take but one example, free libraries: in my own county 
more than 300 rural libraries, not counting the libraries in the towns 
of the county. Add to this the prodigious sales of eighteen-penny and 
half-crown books of a high class. Unquestionably the mind of the nation 
is being stretched. 

In manpower and in national resources, the human race goes on 
bearing a grievous burden of armaments, by land, sea, and air, at 
which historians of the future will marvel. But in the last few months 
there have been daily signs that the world is slowly but steadily becom- 
ing wiser. The awakening of consciences on hydrogen bombing marks 
a stage in human history. 

In thinking about the future, our stand-by is a firm grip of the | 
fact that our civilisation is very, very young. Nonagenarians, on the 
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of their long expe: Sites ae felicity of watching the aot 
Babin Abra the-vety tio wai heard of the 
n of our tiny earth as the centre of the universe, with all 
determined ignorance brought upon us. Instead of the universe 
of the universes, billions of them; not millions 
miles distant but billions of miles! It is known that an eminent 
iter of our own day, in his latest years, found in the study of the 
y the food his mind needed. In our brief lives, and in all difficulties, 
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there is indeed nothing like pondering the elementary facts of astronomy 
and history, pondering them, and also the beauty and wonder of plants 
and trees, the immense variety of them and of birds, animals, and 
insects. One has to keep reminding oneself, indeed: 
bees, elephants, butterflies, snakes, whales, dogs, birds, giraffes, horses! 
And the millions of years that went by for the development and growth 
of every single species! And the millions of years that sentient beings 
have to go yet! —Home Service 
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Letters to the Editor 


_- The Editor weleomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out ef articles or talks printed in 


a , THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Citizens of Tomorrow 

_ Sir,—Mr. J. F. Wolfenden’s feeling of re- 
" sponsibility for the citizens of tomorrow (THE 
LIsTENER, October 27) no doubt does him 
 eredit, but this assumption of responsibility 

E can be overdone. It is a platitude-to say that 
ene should not accept responsibility without 
an equivalent measure of control, and quite 
naturally those individuals, officials, and organ- 

 jsations of various kinds which have adopted 
__ responsibility for their neighbours’ children, 
_ feel an urge to interfere and control which 
results in the parents being pushed aside and 
_ their authority undermined. 

Mr. Wolfenden is probably fancier with the 
Ee tollection of government and quasi-government 

_ officials which accumulates at a sessions of the 
Juvenile Court: the Welfare Officer, the Child- 

--ren’s Officer, the Probation Officer, the in- 
spector from the N.S.P.C.C., and possibly a 

_ school teacher or two and a leader of a Youth 

_ Club—all clustering round the table in front of 
the magistrates like a lot of synthetic angels in 
an Italian painting and _all of them representing 
some branch of parental duty of which the 
parent has been robbed or, if you prefer it, 
relieved. 

Some parents resent being denuded of ‘their 
pee oeeations, but some are glad to get shot of 
them. It seems to me that people who, like Mr. 

_ Wolfenden, can reach the public ear, should 

_ place more emphasis on the parent’s rights and 

duties for his own children than on the re- 

sponsibility of the citizen for the children of 
_his neighbour. 

Every reformer, of course, will admit the im- 

portance of the home and blame ‘the home 

_ background’ when things go wrong, but when 

_ considering remedies emphasis is placed on 

_ things like compulsory education, school meals, 

free milk, not letting children help in their 

father’s shop, and more and more organisations 

_ to bring pressure on the government to interfere 

more and more in the home life. Meanwhile the 

realm» of the parent’s authority grows less and 
less, and, ‘incidentally, divorce becomes easier 
dt easier. 

Why not leave the parents and children 

alone? Stop treating them as obstacles in the 

way of educational and cultural progress and 

- Mr. Jones keep. his son home occasionally 

help with the milk round if he wants to. 

do not be too hard on the boys on the 
corner even if they wear Edwardian 


y 


oe the television. © 
; Yours, etc., 
STANLEY GC Hine 


They often turn out better than Davis 


faith have undoubtedly been nurtured and 
cultivated in these voluntary schools, to excel- 
lent purpose. Today they are in difficulties for 
want of teachers and lack of funds. 

Comparisons are odious but the comparison 
between a poorly equipped, perhaps -ven make- 
shift, room for Sunday school and the splendid, 
almost palatial structure for the modern 
secondary school is really beyond description. 
The Church of England once ran its Sunday 
schools chiefly by the curate, but the people of 
position or wealth usually felt it the duty of 
their womenfolk to help. Both of these sources 
have practically disappeared. 

The Free Churches are interested in Sunday 
schools, but one might almost say as an ‘ extra’. 
Some of the largest organisations provide. per- 
haps one ordained minister to look after this 
vital matter for many thousands of members 
and perhaps 100,000 children. No wonder their 
numbers decline. In one case, a minister was 
specially selected for his abilities and capacity 
with young folk and he had four of his own. 
After thirty years his work is still evident and, 
what is more unusual, well remembered. In one 
denomination with which I am well acquainted 
it is a jubilee rarity for a minister to visit the 
Sunday school in session, except in some rare 
churches. 

It would appear that in these days, when 
religion as a real basis of life is becoming more 
valued, that the Free Churches, in particular, 
should devote some of their ministerial] power 
most specially to the youth and that schools 
and staff should be most seriously considered as 
a high priority. Even if such reformation should 


deprive a congregation of the luxury of a 


minister who is a popular preacher, now and 
again while he was at Sunday school, or if the 
money diverted to the youth work should mean 
financial difficulty and adventure, it is certain 
that the time demands it and failure will be 
tragic—Yours, etc., 


Parkstone W. ADAMS 


War and Society 

-Sir,—I am puzzled that Mr. Connell should 
have found in my broadcast ‘ the very grammar 
of appeasement’, which is a language I have 
never learned. Mr. Connell’s definition of the 
aim of foreign policy is included in my own. 
The balance of power has traditionally been 
regarded as the object of sound policy, precisely 
because it is the condition of the independence 
and liberties of states. Appeasement is con- 


_ demned, precisely on the grounds that it 


neglected the balance of power in pursuit of 


- illusory moral aims like satisfying Hitler’s just 


demands. 
’ If there is disagreement between Mr. Connell 
and myself it lies not in principle but in judge- 


“ment of fact; for my view of western diplomacy 


at the moment does not lead me to believe that 


‘a whole new vast wave of appeasement is 
imminent ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 MARTIN WIGHT 


The Economic Race with Communism 

Sir,—It took me some time to find out more 
about the context in which the paper of Mr. 
Peter Wiles on ‘The Economic Race with 
Communism’, read on the Third Programme 
and published in THe LIsTENER of October 20, 
was originally produced. 

Even granted the assumption of Mr. Wiles 
that Soviet production figures are, within very 
wide limits, essentially correct, the Soviet press 
and various special production conferences con- 
vened by the Soviet Government are repeating 
ad nauseam, and year in, year out, that indus- 
trial production in Soviet Russia, though grow- 


Ing in quantity, is not growing in utility. (About 


agricultural production, I need not quarrel with 
Mr.* Wiles, as he himself admits its gross 
inefficiency.) 

If a country increases its output of, say, coal 
and iron by leaps and bounds but has to throw 
away or scrap mounting proportions of this 
risen output as brak {this is the Russian tech- 
nical term, derived from the German word 
bruch = scrap, ‘spoilt goods); if it is the rule 
and not the exception that industrial consumers 
are supplied with the wrong sort of raw material 
or half-finished®™products; if complicated pieces 
of machinery cannot be operated because essen- 
tial parts are missing, or cannot be replaced 
after being worn out, then not even the astonish- 
ing figure of 74 per cent, annual increase of 
overall output can induce me to believe that 
Soviet industry is producing more and more 
“ socially necessary * commodities, as Kar] Marx 
called them. All the useless products, and pro- 
ducts of reduced utility, must be deducted from 
the calculation in the ‘economic race’. 

It is, of course, nonsense to state that ‘an 
economy which can put up enough factories to 
set such hordes of idle hands to work in sovshort 
a time is ipso facto efficient’. Much of this new 
capacity belongs to the ‘ ground-nut schemes’, 
which Mr. Wiles himself mentions, and which 
do not produce anything of value or utility, and 
the effect of such ‘ socially unnecessary’ output 
is worse than if the formerly idle hands had 
remained. idle, because less material would be 
wasted. And the. rest produces useful goods at 
such a low rate of efficiency and utility that the 
normal by-product of rising production of 
capital goods, namely rising standards of living 
and rising efficiency, of agriculture and con- 
sumer-goods industries, does not result. A 
society that increases the input of labour and 
material immensely but is not capable of even 
vestigial improvements in consumer-goods sup- 
plies per capita is ipso facto inefficient. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.10 Henry HELLMANN 


Summa 15 


‘Made by Olivetti, the Summa 15 is a pro- 
duct of skilled precision engineering, 
designed to meet the most exacting requi- 
rements of business figurework. Hand 
operated, it is an adding-listing machine 


of outstanding SRR, sturdiness and 


efficiency. 


Hand operated i ‘ 
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Automatic printing : 
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Ask for a demonstration to-day. i 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London Wt 
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London - 32/34 Worship. Street, Etax 
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Authorized dealers throughout the country 


Ready with the answer — 


Gluckman, in ” THE 
TENER ‘September 22, says that Livingstone 
held before the Makololo ‘ this constant promise _ 
of peace, and he never fulfilled it. . . . He let 
; ge own bs African People who helped him most’. 
ZS ingstone’s own writings do not support these 
- Africa a century ago justify their being 
now. 

= Livingstone rejekted. the Makololo plan to 
have him as their resident missionary. If he was 


Cen ita 
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he had first to explore both the west and east 
_ routes to the. coast. He found the Portuguese, 
both at Loanda and Tete, hospitable but 
_ apathetic about opening up a civilising highway. 
_ Both routes presented serious natural barriers to 
- the Makololo project for exporting their ivory. 

_ The Mambari and the Lower Zambesi slavers 
were strongly entrenched. ; 
_ Failing access from east or west to their 
isolated land of annual: floods, the problem of 
-Makololo security could be solved only from the 
south by the railway. In fact, this occurred fifty 
years after Livingstone discovered the Victoria 


Falls. Rhodes and his Company, with economic 


forces opening up central Africa in the 
wake of Livingstone’s discoveries, brought 
- what Livingstone alone could not achieve for 


_ the Makololo. 
Professor Gluckman’s sympathy with 
_ Makololo ‘foreign policy’ is not in question; 
but he does not dwell on the fate of a people 
who destroyed their aristocracy after Livingstone 
left. To contend, as he does, that Livingstone 
_ should have devoted himself to serving that 
: policy rather than opening up the vast interior, 
is not an opinion based on reality. Livingstone 
took a much wider view of the problem than 
_ Professor Gluckman does a century after the 
stark realities of the slave trade have disappeared. 
Professor Gluckman’s analysis, however, is 
- penetrating in other respects, and generous in its 
praises. The Way to Ilala, by Professor 
- Debenham, he considers the best biography of 
_ Livingstone. None of Livingstone’s biographers 
mentions ‘the way he let down the Makololo’, 
_ for the simple reason that they found no evi- 
_ dence for such a statement. _ 
Yours, etc., 
_ Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia  B. W. Lioyp 
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The Novelist’s Use of People 
Sir—In his letter about the relation of a 
_ character to a play or novel as a whole (THE 
_ LISTENER, October 27) Mr. Jack Lindsay surely 
_ contradicts himself. ‘ Art comes out of life .< . P 
be writes, ‘ but it is life in concentrated form in 
_ which all sorts of distortions, exaggerations, 
unfamiliar emphases and transformations . are 
~ permissible af they serve the needs of the total 
_ pattern . . .. And of Shakespeare’s Falstaff: 
_ ‘He is a great character because he is both 
bol and a complex living person . . .’ Of 
se: I think critics like Messrs. Eliot, Leavis, 
eo ‘Knights, and Wilson Knight would all 
But Mr. Lindsay then goes on to defend 
vann’s eighteenth-century essay on Falstaff 
interprets Falstaff as a gentleman and not 
par with complete disregard of ‘the 
pattern. °.of the two” Henry IV’ plays and 


mo} isord Bese e Cpalls; comes Bc 
ot conclusion t Morgann’s essay 
fesse the eo as a i 


Z maple pteeaes may arouse in us to he vital 
feeling which a great work of art should express 


ges; nor do the facts of the situation in 


© pursue his wider aim of eradicating slavery. 


therein as a symbol of 


as a whole. This is what ‘ character ’ criticism 
_on the lines begun by Morgann has frequently 
‘ failed to do; and it seems to me we should be 
grateful to such critics as Eliot, Leavis, and 
L. C. Knights for having inaugurated a valuable 
approach to literature, an approach which gives 
us a Clear indication of how to respond fully 
to a literary work of art. 
Yours, etc., 


Kingston-on-Thames P. A. FLETCHER 


Sir,—One point in Mr. Walter Allen’s talk 
(which I unfortunately missed) dealt with in 


Mr. Rilla’s interesting letter calls for a comment. 
He quotes Mr. Allen as saying that if ‘ we are 


_ never likely again to talk about characters in 


fiction as though they were actual human beings’ 
we may yet decide that ‘one of them has not 
come alive, is inconsistent or incredible at a 
given point’. Mr. Rilla, after quoting Mr. Allen’s 
examples, asks: ‘ Is a fictional character convinc- 
ing and (?as) a living person only when his 
behaviour is in all circumstances predictable, 
according to what we, the readers, expect of 
him? ’; and he shows by reference to Proust 
that consistency cannot be made a test of 
credibility. 

It seems that Mr. Allen has confused the i issue 
by coupling the terms ‘inconsistent’ and ‘ 
credible’. Mr. Rilla rightly shows that we meine 
take an a priori view of what is ‘ consistent’ as a 
yardstick to measure what is ‘ credible’. But if 
“inconsistency ’ is admissible in a fictitious char- 
acter, it may still be true that ‘ incredibility’ 


’ betrays an artistic flaw. It is incumbent upon the 


artist to make us admit, by his art, the incon- 
sistency of the inconsistent character. For the 
inconsistency to be credible we must feel ‘that it 
is compatible with the character as the author 
has so far presented it. This he may succeed in 
making us feel more or less satisfactorily. And 
the measure of his success we may legitimately 
judge. 

As for the Giieeticrs of the ‘ organisation’ of 
the novel, is not the only way out of this wood 
to admit. that some novels are more ‘highly 
organised’ than others, and to leave it at that? 
The alternative, for what it is worth, seems to 
_be to maintain the proposition: only those im- 
“aginative prose works which are as highly organ- 
ised as a poem (? which poem) are novels—or: 
are novels which are works of art. It is permis- 
sible to find Mr. -Rilla’s description of the 
writing of the novel and his examples no less 
‘interesting and significant’ than he finds Mr. 
Allen’s; the examples are taken almost entirely 
from the post-Flaubertian novel. 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow DONALD HaGGIs 


How Does Psychoanalysis Work? 

Sir,—‘ Eysenck concludes that “the more 
psychotherapy the smaller the recovery rate! ”’ 
He may well be justified in all but the exclama- 
tion mark. Before one dismisses psycho- 
therapists, however, it would be well to consider 
whether in fact it is fair to do so on the 
devastating statistics provided, 

Might the cause of the small recovery rate 


-not be that some mental disorders are more 


intractable than others? Certainly some somatic 
disorders are acknowledged as more intractable 
‘than others; it might be so in the realm of 
psychosis. 

It seems to me as reasonable to suppose that 
psychotherapists and more especially psycho- 
analysts are treating particularly intractable dis- 
orders as to suppose them all to be fools or 
charlatans. The only statistical comparison upon 
which one would be justified in dismissing them 


would be a difficult one to make. It would con- 
sist in a comparison between the recovery rates 
of two -€lasses of patient both suffering from 
the same disorder, diagnosed according to the 
same criteria, one class receiving the treatment 
under discussion, the other receiving no treat- 
ment or some different treatment. 

In connection with this type of comparison 
it would be interesting to know how many of 
the 28 per cent. of failures of the G.P.s and 
asylums later show improvement under some 
other type of treatment. Let us examine the 
work of psychotherapists by the same standa-ds 
accorded to a new drug and withhold judge- 
ment until such time as we have evidence which 
can bear examination. 

Yours, etc., 


Solihull Axtan C. EDMUNDS 


Reith Lectures—I 


Sir.—May I, in addition to Mr. Robin 


-Atthill’s example of seventeenth-century smog, 


give you another and still earlier example of the 
air in London? In 1635 one Thomas Parr, who 
claimed to be 152 years old, died in London. 
King Charles I asked his own ‘physician, William 
Harvey, famous for the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, for a post mortem. Harvey 
gave as the reason of Parr’s death, caused by 
pneumonia, the dirty, foggy air in London Parr 
was not used to as he had lived nearly all his 
long life. in a little village in Shropshire, 
Whittington, and had been brought to London 
only recently by the Duke of Arundel. 
Yours, eétc., 


Bingley Pau WOHLFARTH 


Sir,—Nicander Nucius of Corfu, who visited 
this country in 1545-6, left behind an entertain- 
ing account of what he saw. He says: 


Most of the Britons’ country is marshy, being 
liable to flooding through the ocean tides. Owing 
to the dense exhalation from here the atmo- 
sphere of the country is generally foggy. 


In the first century A.D. Tacitus says: 
The climate is appalling with its frequent rain- 
storms and mists, 
Yours, etc., 


London, E.1 JouNn FERGUSON 


Berrying Trees and Shrubs 

Sir,—I was surprised to see in the talk on 
berrying trees and shrubs by Mr. F. H. Streeter 
(THE LISTENER, October 27) that he states the 
white form of Daphne mezereum bears red 
berries. It is the species with purple flowers that 
has the red berries, the white form having cream 
berries only (the berries do not appear until 
May or June when the birds soon clear them off). 

Yours, etc., 


Swanley ‘L. PEMBERTON 


Now that the last of the twelve-volume Oxford Funior 
Encyclopedia has appeared, the best general work 
of reference for young readers has been completed 
but for the General Index which will appear in a 
few months’ time. The Home, Vol. XI (O.U.P., 30s.) 
has, it is true, a less well-defined field than some 
of its predecessors; it is strange to find physiology 
treated so exhaustively in a book where, for 
example, dolls and pastry also find a place. 
Judging by the more medical illustrations the editors 
seem to have started with a pretty fundamental 
notion of what constitutes home life in these islands. 
But perhaps the objection is frivolous. We shall 
turn to this volume (the encyclopedia is not only 
for young people) to have questions answered on all 
aspects of domestic life. Like the others, it is 
splendidly produced and remarkably good yalue for 
the money. 
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By DAVID SYLVESTER 


6 HERE is a right physical size for every idea’, wrote Henry 
Moore in 1937 in the pages of THE LISTENER. And at that 
time Moore would carry out an idea on one scale only, 
giving himself no more than a single chance to get the size 

right—that is, of course, a single chance not counting the preliminary 

“maquette’ modelled in clay. At an earlier stage in his career, there 

was no maquette, and it was a question of getting the size right in 

the act of making-an idea real for the first time. What is more, the 
size had to be right first time, for the idea was generally carried out 
in stone or wood, which meant that mistakes could not be rectified and 
that the work went too slowly and the material cost too much for second 
attempts to be allowed. Today Moore 
goes to the opposite extreme, and 
several of his recent works in bronze 
exist on the scale of the maquette and 
on the large scale of their definitive 
version and on an intermediate scale. 
Moore has therefore gone a long 
way, for better or for worse, since the 
palmy days of the “twenties when 

‘ direct carving ’ was the rule. Yet the - 

notion that ‘there is a right physical 

size for every idea’ remains true. 

Sometimes, for example, one feels of 

a sculpture by Moore that it was more 

successful when realised on its minia- 

ture and intermediate scales than in 
the final life-size version. Conversely, 

Moore’s new exhibition -of recent 

sculpture and early life drawings at 

the Leicester Galleries is dominated 
by two enormous sculptures of which 

we have already seen versions on a 

scale to fit the drawing-room and 

which are incomparably more success- 
ful when they are big. This is due 
primarily to the fact that the point of 
these sculptures resides in their being 
hollowed-out to form a womb-like 

‘cavity, and that only when they are 

larger than life—larger than us—are 

we able to fit ourselves in imagination 
into these cavities, which now really 
are capable of containing us. An 
empathy thus occurs which does not 
occur in relation to the smaller ver- 
sions. One hastens to add that in 
principle this kind of empathy could 
be induced regardless.of the sculp- 
tures’ scale; it is only that in practice it is not induced by the smaller 
versions of these patticular sculptures—and this, surely, is what Moore’s 
assertion about ‘a right size ’ means. 

But the sculptures have not merely been enlarged. The one called 

‘ Upright Exterior and Interior Forms ’, the two smaller versions of which 

were cast in bronze, has been carved in elm wood—this after a version 

on the same scale had already-been made in plaster (and exhibited 
in 1953 at the Sao Paolo Bienal). The use of wood does much to give 
the sculpture life. Its grain imparts a desirable variety to surfaces 

that would otherwise be too stark. Above all, wood lends the forms a 

warmth and a vibration which they need, for it is a fact that wood 


not only feels warmer and softer to the touch than bronze, but looks- 


warmer and softer—partly, one supposes, by association with tactile 
memories, partly because of the way in which, being. porous, it diffuses 
the light falling on it. 

The companion-piece has undergone profounder changes in the course 
of translation on to a large scale. It is called ‘ Reclining Exterior 
Form’: the ‘interior form’ which the medium-size version enclosed 


Detail from ‘Reclining Exterior Form’ by Henry Moore, from 
' exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 


Henry Moore’s Recent Sculptures — 


has disappeared. Moore, in fact, made an ‘interior form’ for thi: 
version before deciding to discard it, after which he considerably 
modified the ‘neck’ of the ‘exterior form’. And on_its own the ‘ ex- 
terior form* is decidedly more evocative and mysterious than it woulc 
be if the ‘interior form’ which we are made to feel so strongly ough 
to be there were actually visible. It is precisely our feeling that there 
is something missing that gives the work its poetry. 

If there is a criticism to be made of these two sculptures, it is tha 
they are really only an elaboration of formal ideas which Moore firs 
explored in the late nineteen-thirties and that, while they are bigge: 
than the things of their kind he attempted then, they are better only in 

terms of technical accomplishment 
and do not, as images, have the magic 
of the big .elm ‘ Reclining Figure ’ ot 
1939 or the lead ‘Helmet ” of 194€ 
with which they are comparable. It i: 
not easy for any artist, least of all an 
artist of Moore’s wide-ranging mind. 
to sustain over a period of twenty 
years the imaginative impetus and in- 
tensity that an idea is charged with 
when it is first conceived. Hence the 
more experimental ‘ Ideas for a relie! 
on a building’, for all that they are 
lightweight in mood as-well as size. 
have, I think, a kick that is lacking 
from the two major pieces. 

Still, it is not these attractive trivia 
that bear out my argument, but a 
bronze ‘Reclining Figure’ between 

_ two and three feet long. The two big 
pieces, like a great deal of twentieth- 
century art, reduce the sculptural 
problem to the task of making an 
architecturally satisfying and evoca- 
tive configuration of forms that is only 
vaguely and arbitrarily reminiscent of 
a human figure. The ‘Reclining 
Figure’ attempts to reconcile archi- 
tectural and evocative qualities with a 
convincing re-creation of the appear- 
ance of a human figure. If the recon- 
ciliation is successful, the result is 
bound to have more life and meaning 
than any solution (by the same artist) 
to the more elementary, less para- 

his dOxical problem. And, in this ‘ Reclin- 
ing Figure’, the conflict between 

structure and representation has been 
resolved. The work is resplendent with exciting echoes and contrasts of 
shapes, considered as shapes. But this play of shapes does not conceal or 
congeal the reality of the human body: it concentrates that reality, it 
sharpens it. It is precisely because Moore can now resolve these complex 
problems that he cannot be expected to produce the same intensity of 
feeling as before in dealing with simpler ones. 

Also showing at the Leicester are Denis. Mathews, with some 
characteristically- agreeable monotypes and drawings, and Merlyn 
Evans, with his best exhibition yet. A visit to the I.C.A.’s exhibition of 
eight young painters is made rewarding by examples of Michael 
Andrews and Peter Snow. The display of Steuben glass at Park Lane 
House suggests that, if you want to get art into industrial design, ‘it is 
useless to invite the collaboration of designers whose only qualification 
is that they are distinguished painters or sculptors. The more s 
of these skilfully-made objects are those after designs, not by Matisse 
or Epstein or Graham Sutherland, but by John Piper and R. Y. Good- 
den and, above all, Duncan Grant—artists who understand the special 
demands of this kind of decoration. ‘eg 


i Gaulle. Collins. Vol. I, 18s. Vol. 
(Documents), 25s. 


(© “MEN IN FRANCE have become almost 
‘morbidly sensitive to the judgement of posterity. 
“Nearly all who took any part in the events of 
1940-1945 have hastened to supply the historian 
with super-abundant information about their 
own activities and elaborate justifications of 
whatever ‘stand they took. General de Gaulle 
» feels no need to defend his actions, at least in 
1940, and his role in events gives his memoirs 
a unique importance, When the first instalment 
‘appeared in France last year these memoirs in- 
Etevitably aroused wide interest. The General’s 
political stock had been depreciating fast since the 
collapse of his organisation in parliament, and 
his very choice of this moment to remind the 
world of his deeds in war time may be some 
indication of his own hopes for the future. 
_ They were quite rightly (if somewhat ironically) 
_ acclaimed for the limpid, astringent, classical 
_ French in which they were written. Their 
_ literary qualities must have made them: éxcep- 
- tionally difficult for their English translator to 
p  bandle, but Mr. Jonathan Griffin has acquitted 
himself competently if not brilliantly. The Eng- 
lish edition, unlike the French, is excellently 
_ illustrated and indexed; and is accompanied by 
a fat volume of documerits duly translated 
pert necessary. 


The stature of de Gaulle is enhanced by these 
© memoirs, despite the strong streak of egotism 
which runs through them. He shows, in retro- 
spect, a depth of understanding of men like 
General Weygand and even Marshal Pétain 
which they can hardly have suspected at the 
time. He shows a spirit of charity towards them, 
& reluctance to indulge in recriminations, which 
_ is extremely rare in recent French memoirs. 
Weygand he sees as ‘by nature a brilliant 
_ second’, and of Pétain he writes that ‘Age was 
Se delivering him over to the manoeuvres of people 
_ who were clever at covering themselves with his 
_ majestic lassitude’. On Pierre Laval, presumably 
one of these clever people, he so far passes no 
specific judgement. For Sir Anthony Eden he 
has high praise, although the subjects he had 
often to discuss with de Gaulle were ‘ frankly 
disagreeable’; and for Sir Winston Churchill he 
” preserves that personal respect and even affection 
“which Sir Winston, in his own memoirs, has 
ah for.de Gaulle. He writes a witty and 
stating . description of the instinctive 
idarity of British opinion at all levels when 
tension arose between the British Government 

id the Free French. At the height of re 
“No 


1si0 n - sort of void would be created, 
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tocntrs ted and resolute England, an icy 


ent. “And then the epilogue: ‘ Inter- 
Jess a misunderstanding. Suitable people 
ask how I was. Some benevolent para- 
or other would appear in the news- 
., Together the two allies —_ 
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General is unrepentant in the view that British 


- attitude and policy were at fault in all these 


disputes, But even here he writes with restraint 
and understanding, and devotes large sections 
of the volume of documents to publishing the 
relevant papers. Sir Winston Churchill wrote 
.of de Gaulle that, under his imperturbable 
demeanour, he had ‘a remarkable capacity for 
feeling pain’. By now the pains he undoubtedly 
felt so deeply during the war seem to have left 
a spirit of austerity and an irony without bitter- 
ness. These qualities pervade these memoirs, 
making them both a memorable piece of writing 
and an important political testament. 


D. H. Lawrence, Novelist 

By F. R. Leavis. 

Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

The avowed purpose of this angry and polemical 
book is to ‘ win recognition ’ for Lawrence. Since 
Lawrence is devoured in paperbacks in (no 
doubt) a dozen languages, it might seem at first 
sight a curious one; but Dr. Leavis’ attack is 
directed ‘essentially at that thin but resistant 
upper crust of serious criticism that has always 
refused to accept Lawrence unreservedly. 

It is to be doubted whether the method and 
tone he employs are not likelier to offend that 
special audience rather than to convert it. The 
‘case’ for Lawrence is shouted rather than 
stated, in a series of superlatives which, how- 
ever generous in intention, in the end by their 
very weight and persistency tend to become 
absurd: Lawrence is ‘the great creative genius 
of our age’; he is of course ‘our greatest 
novelist’; ‘ of the shorter forms of prose fiction 

. he is surely the supreme master ’; hé is this 
century’s ‘supreme intelligence’, he is also its 
“most subtle and penetrating humorist’, its 
‘most sensitive literary critic’, etc., etc. This 
extreme position is maintained in two ways: 
first by the detailed analyses of Lawrence’s 
works which form the great bulk of the book; 
secondly by frontal attack upon the ‘ organised 
conspiracy’ of Lawrence’s detractors. 

The analyses, within their limits, could not 
be bettered. We have had, perhaps, too much of 
that type of academic criticism which consists 
in laboriously ‘ going through’ a book or poem 
and instructing us what to admire in it; never- 
theless Dr. Leavis’ are models of the kind in 
their interpretations of Lawrence’s relevances, 
nuances, and powers of construction, and should 
become classics. They are also far less tortuously 
written, and more easily to be read, than any 
of Dr. Leavis’ previous writings. They are 
limited, however, by those ‘ deafnesses* which 
Dr. Leavis seems to share with the object of 
his admiration, the deafness to style and the 
deafness to irony. We are told for instance that 
St. Mawr presents ‘a creative and technical 
originality more remarkable than The Waste 
Land ’—a work of which the second sentence 
runs: ‘ Having one’s own way landed one com- 
pletely at sea’. And a delicately ironic phrase of 
Mr. Eliot’s (‘afin de rendre [amour support- 


able’) is dismissed with ‘ supreme’ obtuseness as 
would come and say that there was. - 


an ‘ inadvertence ’. 

Mr. Eliot, as will be guessed, has been cast 
for Demon King in the attack upon the critics. 
This is a lamentable exhibition: Dr. Leavis 
makes the elementary mistake of not troubling 
to understand the logical standpoint of his 
opponents. Lawrence undoubtedly inspired, and 
inspires, an instantaneous, almost physical, 
repulsion in many persons. Dr. Leavis will have 


The it that these are nibbling neurotics anxiously 


spitting at the great figure of sanity who is 
putting them to shame. Others will find that it 
is Lawrence who was the neurotic, a dangerous 
neurotic whose delusion took the form of believ- 
ing himself supremely sane; and they will avoid 
him as they would any other psychotic whirl- 
pool attempting to drag them in. Dr. Leavis 
would do well to meet these critics on more 
rational grounds. 


A History of Medern Criticism: 1750- 
1950. Vol. I: The Later Eighteenth 
Century, Vol. H: The Romantic Age. 
By René Wellek. Cape. 63s. the two 


These are the first two volumes of what is to be 
a four-volume history of modern literary criti- 
cism, the starting point being the middle of the 
eighteenth century which saw the break-up of 
neo-classicism and.the beginning of a type of 
criticism that is still relevant to our present pre- 
occupations. Criticisra is somewhat arbitrarily 
interpreted as literary criticism, which makes it 
difficult to deal with writers like Diderot and 
Lessing who attempted a comprehensive 
criticism of all the arts. Such limitations are 
perhaps inevitable, and we must be very grateful 
for what is a work of unique scope and of 
amazing synoptic clarity. The publishers rightly 
claim that this is the first work of its kind since 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism, which was 
published more than fifty years ago; but apart 
from its up-to-dateness, Professor Wellek’s treat- 
ment of the subject is both more inclusive and 
better balanced. Saintsbury was a great scholar 
and a witty writer; but he had an impenetrable 
crust of prejudices, and it is putting it mildly 
to say, as Professor Wellek does, that his history 
is ‘seriously vitiated by its professed lack of 
interest in questions of theory and aesthetics ”. 

No doubt Professor Wellek also has prejudices 
which will become evident as he approaches the 
present day. In these two volumes they are 
evident only as a preference for systematic criti- 
cism over what he contemptuously refers to as 
“well phrased pronouncements of literary taste’. 
Criticism, he asserts, ‘always demands analysis, 
explanation, and substantiated evaluation *. Pro- 
fessor Wellek is thoroughly imbued with the . 
Germanic tendency to make a science of any 
subject, and no doubt from an academic point 
of view (the author is a professor at Yale Uni- 
versity) this makes for ease in teaching and 
examining a subject. But does it stimulate (and 
what else could be. the final purpose of criticism) 
the production of good writing? Herder and the 
Schlegels are the kind of critics that meet with 
Professor Wellek’s full approval; writers like 
Goethe and Coleridge, Novalis and Keats, whose 
criticism was sadly unsystematic, are treated 
with condescension. The author can even quote 
Goethe’s distinction between destructive and 
productive criticism, and then argue that such 
an attitude ‘leads inevitably to an emphasis on 
good intention, and thus to critical relativism ’. 
‘Critical relativism’ is the professor’s bugbear, 
and there is, indeed, an irreconcilable difference 
between those critics who have an aesthetic 
philosophy on the basis of which they judge 
all manifestations of genius (criticism as applied 
aesthetics) and those critics who come to each 
work of art with a naked sensibility and demand 
only to be moved or inspired. 

At the end of his chapter on Coleridge, Pro- 
fessor Wellek admits rather ruefully that 
Coleridge’s ‘ very looseness and incoherence, the 
wide gaps between his theory and practice, his 
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~ gusto. The author, an exiled Russian, went to Yunnan on” 
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Se a ‘and Ella Christie 
y orn AVERIL STEWART 


This record of two daughters of- a cultured Scottish 
'Nictorian family includes, amongst much else of interest — 
_, and entertainment, a remarkable account of travel in- 
Central Asia, Tibet, the Far East and Africa undertaken — 
by Ella after the age of forty. The two sisters corresponded — 
with an admirably frank individuality. 
; With Illustrations. ; 
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“I know of no modern translation 
of the Bible which is as good as this.” 
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The Sunday Times. AN : 
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The Nobel Prize for flatness 
1954 was awarded to Ernest | 
Hemingway for ‘his powerful — 
style-forming mastery of the — 
art of modern narration, as 
most lately revealed in his novel. ~ 
The Old Man and the Sea” 
~ The illustrations in this new 
edition comprise drawings by ~ 
Gen Tungichtens Raymond 
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~~ THE STORY-TELLER | : 


The delicate sentiment and de- 
-licious humour of The Honey 


__ Siege are mixed witha grimmer 


element and more thana touch * 
_of mystery in this amusing 
story —concerning, in part, a 
black market publisher living « 
in Sie! France: during 1945. 
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Barbace Pym 


LESS THAN ANGELS 


2 Miss Pym is wittily immersed 
in her milieu, the outer fringes 
of the London academic world - 

.a quiet comedy of manners 
with Satirical overtones.” ~~ 
SUNDAY TIMES 13s. 6d. 


edited iby : igs 
The Marquess, 
of Anglesey a9 


THE CAPEL LETTERS » 


‘ The correspondence gives the 
most_ graphic account I have ~ 
read of the social background 


against which Waterloo was _ 


fought and of the dreadful — 
_ scenes and sights in the Belgian 
capital that followed the battle.’ 


From the introduction by 

Sir 

Arthur Bryant 

geese a vt 
Laurence 

Housman’ ‘'S- 


new and hitherto unpublished ie Ps 
play, THE FAITHFUL ¢ 
SERVANT, appears in the ¢ 

autumn issue of — 
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his s 

n ease will always appeal to 
in ly permanent features of the 
; re tradition’. One might retort that 
: o-Saxon literature does not seem to have 
_ suffered unduly from such failings; and further 
that Coleridge. suffered, as a poet, not from the 
‘effects of his ‘ conden eclecticism’ but from a 
vain attempt to erect systems of philosophy and 
tics on German model. Professor 
Wellek, who knows better than anyone the 
sources from which Coleridge derived most of 
_ his ideas, thinks that we must ‘come to a con- 
_ siderably lower estimate of his significance’ as a 
oa At this point we must protest that ‘an 

ternational Perspective ’, however admirable 


SSstcsincionlg is merely a distortion of vital values 
when dealing with literature itself. Admittedly 
_ Coleridge’s critical works are an untidy mess; 
dmittedly he plagiarised left and right and 
Ss forgot to acknowledge the fact; admittedly 
there is very little, when one has done all the 
“tedious sums of addition and subtraction, that 
remains of indubitable originality. And yet— 
_ Coleridge remains the greatest English critic, and 
a great critic in the international perspective. 
How is it, we ask without rancour, that a 
s work like this, comprehensive i in scope, exact in 
_ knowledge, penetrating in judgement and sus- 
tained by intellectual integrity of the highest 
_ kind, will never exercise an influence comparable 
to Coleridge’s poor, patched,  plagiaristic 
_ Biographia? The answer is probably that the one 
work is written with rectitude, the other with 
 love—love of poetry and of fellow poets; and 
that while the one method is convincing, the 
_ other is moving. Professor Wellek quotes an 
_ observation of Joubert: ‘I can sow, but I cannot 
_ build *. Coleridge might have said the same. One 
_ Sows in expectation of a harvest; he who builds 
may Sacliee and sift the grain. 


‘The aster: Schism: A Study of the 
Papacy and the Eastern Churches 
during the XIth and XIIth Centuries 


_ By Steven Runciman. Oxford. 21s. 
Ee. old date of 1054 for the division between 
Eastern and Western Christendom has for 
__ several years passed, like the story of Drake play- 
_ ing bowls, into the limbo of famous facts which 
every schoolboy must unlearn. For nearly a cen- 
tury after the year 1054 many Greeks treated 
many Latins as fellow-Christians and vice versa. 
The conflict was fought, by bulls and excom- 
: _ munications and diplomacy, between Pope and 
urriarch, and their rival clergies : but their col- 
: , their people, and often their theologians 

Se ntinned to treat each other as though they 
were members of the Catholic Church. The 
schism, as a popular tragedy, was stamped into 
the Greek consciousness by the Crusades, which 

discharged Latin hosts into the Levant and 
brought face to face the rival liturgies, clergy, 
ecclesiastical administration. As an appendage 
to his History of the Crusades Mr. Runciman 
traces the growth of mutual bitterness through 
he twelfth century. He does not praise or blame, 

Da from _a tone of urbane but regretful 

ar at the follies of another age. But he 
to ics calles the Greek point of view. The 
thu: realism of the Byzantine Em- 


‘the back. It was easy for the Byzartines to re- 


tory find Fy o 


- when one is writing an encyclopaedic history of. 


gard the barbarities perpetrated by the crusaders 


~as the direct responsibility of the Pope who was’ 


believed to have sent them. 
The Latins, when they settled in the east, 
needed Latin bishops—that was _ reasonable 


-enough, But with the Latin bishops went the 


claim that the Greek bishops of these sees were 
not bishops, for indeed there could be only one 
bishop in a see. And since bishops were powerful 
property-owners, settlement in a country must 
mean a claim to ecclesiastical property and there- 
fore the ousting of the Greek owners. The first 
Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem tortured some 
Orthodox monks to make them reveal where 
they had hidden the True Cross and other relics 
—for relics were a not unimportant part of 
ecclesiastical property. The Byzantines were 
shocked at misconduct of this sort: they were 
shocked, or pretended to be shocked, that so 
many western bishops and clergy bore arms and 
fought in battle: they were shocked, or pre- 
tended to be shocked, at the secular power of 
the Pope. And so the tide of anti-Latin fury 
flowed higher until the fatal massacre of Latins 
in Constantinople in 1182, and the ghastly re- 
taliation in the sack of Constantinople by a 
crusading army in 1204, when looting soldiers 
paid mock homage in Santa Sophia to a French 
prostitute sitting on the patriarchal throne. 

Of course, there were theological disagree- 
ments. But it is not so common as is sometimes 
supposed for rival theologies to cause schism on 
this scale. 


Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser: A 
Chinese View. By Hsin-Chang Chang. 
Edinburgh University Press. 18s. 

‘Interrelations of Culture ’—the title of a sym- 

posium recently sponsored by Unesco—are 

sometimes better served by the comparative 
study of particular texts than by the general 
assessments of cultural experts. ~This volume 
is what it sets out to be: a study of the nature 
of allegory and courtesy in Spenser’s poem; and 
it would be doing Dr. Hsin-Chang Chang an 
injustice if the fact that this is a ‘ Chinese view’ 
obscured the value of such contributions to 

Spenserian scholarship as the subsidiary chap- 

ters on Squire Timias as ‘a mirror held up to 

Ralegh in gentle admonition’, or on Spenser’s 

debt to the Greek Romances and Sidney’s 

Arcadia. The exceptional interest of this work, 

however, is the author’s discovery of a point 

at which two diverse cultures can illuminate 
each other. 

The author selects Books II and VI of The 
Faerie Queene for his enquiries. In order to 
explore the nature of allegory he contrasts Book 
II with a Chinese narrative of the eighteenth 
century which he gives in translation: ‘The 
Storming of the Passes of the Four Vices’. This, 
like the battles of Guyon, is concerned with the 
temptation ‘of the senses, for ‘where the prob- 


~ lem of temptation arises we also have the lan- 


guage of allegory’. Yet it is only when there is 
introspection in the moral conflict, only where 
there is the divided will, that the allegory of 
personified abstractions achieves its full form. 
Chinese allegory, however, resorts to illustration 
of the moral conflict rather than personification, 
and it is here that Dr. Chang makes an observa- 
tion of the greatest value: 

For the Chinese, the inner moral struggle is 
of no value in itself. He sees duty and temptation 
alike only in concrete acts in some particular 
situation; they stand without him, and all that is 
within is his own resolution or its absence, When, 
resolution is absent, the natural course is to yield 
to temptation, the practical consideration being 
to preserve or restore his tranquillity of mind. 

This dissociation of Eastern Sage from Western 
Saint exposes the moral concepts which have 


-study. 


differentiated the cultures. ‘Tranquillity is 
better than the virtue which still is a struggle’ 
—such 4 perception is important for us as we 
meditate on the Chinese conversion to western 
activism while the West lapses, or is tempted to 
lapse, into the passivity of those who find life 
too difficult. Are we witnessing a gradual trans- 
mutation of cultures? 

Book VI of The Faerie Queene sets forth 
Spenser’s ideal of Courtesy, where he subjects 
Castiglione’s Courtier to the example of the 
simple life mirrored in the Romances. Courtli- 
ness, as Spenser perceived, can become the cari- 
cature of Courtesy—a sophistication which 
destroys the simplicity and goodness which is its 
grace. ‘The Chinese counterpart to Courtesy’, 
writes Dr. Chang, ‘is Ritual. To explain this 
concept and its manifold implications is to 
explain the beginning 4nd end of Chinese life 
and to write the story of the Chinese people ’. 
It is interesting at this point to compare the 
author’s analysis of Ritual as a pattern of civility 
with Sir Harold Nicolson’s recently published 
Sir Harold maintained that - Chinese 
civility, based on the concept of Ritual, was so 
lacking in spontaneity that it degenerated into 
a rigid and lifeless code of behaviour; but Dr. 
Chang, while admitting that Courtesy has the 
grace and charm of sprezzatura (which may 
quickly become superficial), insists that Ritual 
(which may grow formalised) safeguards that 
reverence for the other person which is central 
to the Chinese way of life. ‘ The relation between 
person and person is a distinct one in each case’, 
he claims, ‘ . for the Chinese character this 
is one of the fundamental truths’. Therefore, 
“through Ritual manners lead inevitably to moral 
conduct’; and, here remembering the conclu- 
sions of his enquiry into the nature of Chinese 
allegory, ‘Ritual . . . solves the problem of 
desires and removes the occasion for the inner 
moral conflict’. Chinese Ritual,-it seems, might 
have been a brake upon that activism of the 
West which the Chinese have now embraced at 
the very moment when western thinkers are 
most radically questioning its assumptions. If 
Ritual is ‘a cosmic principle regulating the Uni- 
verse’, it is now a discarded principle: it has, 
after all, no place in @ society industrialising 
itself. It may not be to Dr. Chang’s purpose to 
discuss such questions, but they force themselves 
upon a reader’s attention as he ponders this 
fascinating book. 


George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer 
By Richard Beale. Davis. 
Bodley Head. 30s. 


George Sandys is largely forgotten today. Yet 
he deserves notice as a man of parts and not 
unimpressive. achievements, scholar, poet, 
courtier, and man of affairs, a representative 
figure of the late Renaissance in England. He 
wrote one of the most readable and informative 
travel-books of the seventeenth century; for 
several generations he was highly regarded as a 
poet; and to the colonial historian he is interest- 
ing for the part he played in the settlement of 
Virginia, both as an able administrator in the 
colony itself. and as an active official of the 
Virginia Company in London. 

The Relation of a Journey Begun Anno Dom. 
1610 describes an extended tour of the Mediter- 
ranean which carried Sandys through Egypt to 
Jerusalem. Generally learned, even pedantic, in 
tone, it presents also, in passages of fresh and 
vivid narration, the observation and experience 
of a man genuinely interested in the customs 
and beliefs of other races. Certainly it caught 
the imagination of his contemporaries; it ran 
into nine editions within half a century or so, 
and Bacon, Ben Jonson, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Burton, Fuller and Milton are only some of the 
writers who made use of its material, 
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DOG MAKE | 
_ MAGISTRATE FEEL SICK 
~ OWNER FINED £20 - 
WEOMEseuny Court on Tuesday was Pdjourned ter 
bi Hipendiary Magistrate ¢ 


"THIS CRUELTY! 


CRUELTY STILL ABOUNDS in this 
country despite the good work being done by 
the RSPCA. Starving dogs in a shed are 
deserted; chains cut into the necks of tethered 
dogs, horses and goats; a seagull’s wing is- 
shattered by shots from catapults; starving 
battery hens are caged without possible escape. 

_ And there are still districts where travel-worn 
cattle suffer distressing exposure in markets. 
The very presence of RSPCA Inspectors 
imposes a salutary restraint on brutal livestock 

_ handlers; but there is great need to extend the 
range of vigilance. Play your part now in the 

‘ : nation-wide crusade against cruelty by sending 

a donation, or offering to display a collecting - 

box. Write to The Chief Secretary, RSPCA 

(Dept. L, 105) Jermyn Street, London S.W.1. . 


Remember the ---- 


RSPCA 


RSPCA CHRISTMAS MARKET AND 
FILM SHOW 
_ Seymour Hall, Seymour Place, London, W.1. 
Wednesday & Thursday, 9th & 10th Nov., 1955, 
12. noon to 8 p.m. (both days). Admission I/-. 


Please send a gift for sale at the Market. 
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Books 


JOIN THE BOOK .CLUB! 
Members buy best-selling Fiction 
(published at 10/6, 12/6 and more) 

for ONLY 3/6. 


Foyles have departments for 
Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Music, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library, Foreign Stamps 


619-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurss. 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court 
Road Station 
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Get rich <3 
_ young man! 


One of the best ways of making money is 
not to spend it. A large proportion 
of our customers seem to agree on that. And 
a Deposit Account is a painless solution. You 
can open such an account with a small 
round sum — and to keep it rolling simply 
instruct us to pay so much a month from : 
your Current Account. The money earns quite __ 
a satisfactory percentage; and you can _ 
add a bit as opportunity occurs. ; 
The net result will be that one day you wake 
to find yourself in possession of a 
'. sizeable bit of capital and a well-earned 
~ unearned income. This will help you to view 
the world from a more secured position. 


: _ Everyone with a a > 
_National Provincial 


cheque book gets service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL. 
BANK LIMITED 


EUROPEAN 


The Prime Minister’s 
Responsibility for Burgess 
and Maclean * Mr. Butler 
and Devaluation * Mr. 
Hawtrey—Bull or’ Bear? 
* Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Politics Analysed x Cyprus. 


THE HERETICS: A 
FOURTH CENTENARY. 
AN AMERICAN CON- 
SIDERS EUROPEAN 
SOCIALISM, -> 5 ase 
Obtainable from all bookstalls 


302 Vauxhall Bridge R 
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WEBSTER’S | 


New International 
DICTIONARY 


SSihe finest English dictionary for ; 


general purposes and with the — 
largest vocabulary — 600,000 


entries, Many of its definitions — 
- are encyclopaedic in the richness 


of their’ information. — 3,350 
pages. Thousands of illustrations. — 
£12. 12s. net in.1 or 2 volumes... 


| WEBSTER’S — 


New Collegiate —_ 


DICTIONARY 


A smaller dictionary of most 
convenient size based directly on 
~ the great New International and 


of the same high standard of 
scholarship. Over 125,000 
entries, 2,300 illustrations. 1,230 


pages. 50s. net. ..- 


- These dictionaries may 
i> be ordered through any 
good bookshop. Full prospectus — 
post free from: the publishers, 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 6 Portugal ~ 
Street, London, W.C.2. ; 
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OPPOSITION © ; 


Contents for November 
include: ~ 


BOOKS THEATRE 
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5 iad as ‘ the best vetsifier 
former age’ . This is an exaggerated esti- 
However, he merits a fairly high place 
tae the Caroline poets for his translation of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and his paraphrases of 
s, some of which were. set to music by 
_ Henry’ Lawes; he made versions, too, of other 
_ lyrical parts of the scriptures. Though he rarely 
_ soars, his verse is balanced and mellifluous, and 
__-he is an important influence in the development 
_ of the Augustan heroic couplet. 


many points. The youngest son of that for- 
midable Elizabethan prelate, Archbishop Sandys, 
who, as devout Wordsworthian pilgrims know, 
endowed the Hawkshead Grammar School, he 
was familiar with many of the great and gifted 
men of the age. He was a friend of the Ferrars 
_of Little Gidding, and was one of that brilliant 
circle whom Lord Falkland gathered round 
himself at Great Tew. He became a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber to Charles I. He lived 
through stirring times in Virginia, and was at 
Jamestown during the famous massacre in 1622. 
He would seem to be the ideal subject for a 
lively biography. 

Unfortunately Mr. Davis falls between two 
stools in his handling of this promising material. 
Something may be allowed ‘him, as an Ameri- 
-can, for his special interest in Sandys’ Virginian 


share of his narrative. But his book is every- 
where too heavily loaded with the apparatus 
of scholarship: some 250 pages of ‘text are 
supported by more than 1,000 footnotes, nine 
‘appendices, and a _ twelve-page bibliography, 
_and there is a good deal of long-drawn source- 
hunting which might more properly have made 
its appearance in specialist journals. Such a dis- 
play is off-putting for the general reader and 
Pe largely superfluous for the scholar; the moun- 
- tains are in travail, and there comes forth, not 
a Shakespeare ora Milton, but a George Sandys. 
This is not to say that Sandys is not well worth 
reading about; he is, and Mr. Davis’ book 
ought to be read as the only full-length study 
of him that has appeared. It is a pity that it is 
not written with more discrimination and spirit. 


Arctic Doctor. By Joseph P. Moody. 
Odhams. 15s. 

iaoks about doctoring amongst primitive 
peoples are of two types. In the first type em- 
phasis is placed on the incredible difficulties 
- with which this pioneer medical man has had to 
_ contend and in the second on the characteristics 
of the people amongst whom he is practising. 
- Both varieties of book are popular but the latter 


_ happens also to be a medical man. Nobody is 
better placed than the doctor for getting under 

_ the skin of the natives and discovering their 
Epoughts and feelings, and here the natives were 
e Eskimos of the remote Canadian Eastern 
. Freshly qualified and with a young wife 
d baby daughter, the author was dumped at 
_ headquarters, a thousand miles from any- 
x remotely resembling modern western 
isati ‘I felt terribly imadequate’, he 
‘What did I know about medicine up 


| what was expected of me. This was a place 


visiting a patient might mean a_week’s 
|. . . . I remembered the fine red seals on 


re”. Dr. Moody was soon in the thick of 
book contains enough adventure to 


Sandys’ career touches the life of his day at 


activities, to Which he devotes a disproportionate - 


makes a far stronger appeal to the reviewer who” 


€? I had yet to see my first sick Eskimo and 
rin to learn about the treatment of Eskimos’ 


“THE “LISTENER 


there is something more in Dr. isoay than the 
capacity to endure, a quality that is not neces- 
sarily associated with an ability to write. At 


“certain moments, as on the occasion when he 


witnessed the Aurora Borealis at its best, a poet 
and a philosopher take charge of him. ‘ All at 
once, as. if a celestial bond was released, the 
wavering lights leaped to the other sky segment, 
and the fabulous spectacle of northern lights, 
stretching and vibrating from the horizon to the 
sky’s peak could be seen in all directions. . . . In 
this vast space of nothingness, I was a tiny heart 
beating amid overwhelming mysteries it could 
never comprehend ’. It is pleasing to know that 
the high adventure on which this young couple 
set out with their small child ended happily, and 
we find Dr. Moody returning to the Arctic a 
few years later, this time not as a medical man 
but as an explorer and a geologist. Arctic Doctor 
is a book which should appeal to a very wide 
range of readers. 


The.Child’s Construction of Reality 

By Jean Piaget. ; 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Every parent, as he bends over the cradle of his 
child, must wonder what those roving eyes can 
make of the things they see, and what those 
restless fingers feel in the things they clutch and 
tug. Is it true that, in those early days, ‘ every 
common sight’ seems ‘apparell’d in celestial 
light’? And, if so, by what mysterious process 
does the infant mind come down to earth, and 
slowly acquire the humdrum conception of the 
work-a-day world that even poets and philo- 
sophers share when they are not engaged on 
odes or metaphysics? 

Teachers and parents have reason to be 
doubly grateful to Professor Piaget for the 
painstaking and systematic researches which he 
and his pupils have carried out on the mental 
development of the child. His latest volume 
deals with the first eight months of life—the 
most puzzling period of all, and is based chiefly 
on work carried out with his own son and 
daughters at his home above the shores of’ the 


~Lake of Geneva. Like so many other parents, he 


has kept a detailed diary, recording day by day 
the progress of each child and any significant 
changes in its conduct or behaviour. But in 
addition he has planned a series of. ingenious 
experiments, some repeated at definite intervals, 


- others specifically adapted to successive stages 


in the child’s mental growth. In the main he has 
adopted and extended the methods originally 
developed by British pioneers—Charles Darwin, 
the first to apply scientific procedures in this 
novel field, and the later psychologists who 
followed him, Hobhouse, Sully, McDougall, 
and Valentine. 

Later investigators—Binet in France, Terman 
and Gesell in America, Ruth Griffiths in this 
country—have been chiefly interested in con- 
verting such. experiments into a standardised 
scale in the hope of measuring the inborn intelli- 
gence of the child even before he enters school. 
They have avoided speculation, and have pre- 
served an attitude that is scrupulously objective 
and behaviouristic. The Swiss school has been 
bold enough to probe more deeply: they try to 
interpret what they observe. Professor Piaget 
has even sought to combine a strictly bio!ogical 
approach with a philosophical analysis of the 
problems involved. Unlike his English predeces- 
sors, he is not content merely to record the bare 
facts: he is ready to speculate on the child’s 
conscious awareness, on his half-realised motives, 
and on the kind of semi-magical, semi-realistic 
picture of the universe around him which slowly 
comes into focus as his experience increases and 
his horizon is widened. His book contains nearly 
200 experiments and observations, each duly 


* 
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numbered and dated; but they are classified and 
interpreted under appropriate headings, first 
according to the concept involved and then 
according to the stage of development. In this 
volume he confines himself mainly to the four 
basic concepts of the plain man’s metaphysic— 
things or substances, space, time, and causation. 

In the development of each of these concepts, 
six stages are distinguished: and the child is 
shown gradually advancing from a chaos of 
primitive sensations, by the aid of association, 
imagination, ‘structuring’ (as Piaget terms it), 
and primitive modes of reasoning, to,a more or 
less systematised world of permanent things 
arranged in a three-dimensional space, persisting 
in one-dimensional time, and interacting with 
each other in accordance with simp'e causative 
laws. As befits a professor’s children, Jacqueline, 
Laurent, and Lucienne seem in some respects a 
little precocious; and perhaps their father’s 
generalisations do not sufficiently allow for the 
wide individual differences that other writers 
have discerned even during these earlier years. 
Teachers, psychologists, and philosophers may 
be tempted to criticise some of his deductions; 
but they will welcome the book as a much- 
needed contribution to their knowledge, not only 
of the infant mind, but also of the way in 
which we ourselves have constructed our tradi-~ 
tional picture of reality. Parents will undoubtedly 
find his descriptions, explanations, and inci- 
dental anecdotes full of interest; and many will 
no doubt want to repeat his experiments on 
their own small sons and daughters. 


The British Way of Life 
By K. B. Smellie. Heinemann. 15s. 


Shortly after the war, when the so-called ‘ ten- 
sions project’ of Unesco was under way, 


It was rumoured that one of the agencies for the 


promotion of international understanding, which 
the organisation was sponsoring, was to be a 
series of ‘Way of Life’ books on various 
countries. The news was received in’ some 
quarters with mixed feelings. Some, indeed, 
groaned aloud. ‘What? More of. those nasty 
little books that contributed so much to the war- 
time salvage drive? ’ 

We need have had no fears, so far as Great 
Britain was concerned at any rate. Professor 
Smellie has produced a masterpiece of its kind. 
With enviable skill he sets the present scene 
against its historical background, after a rapid 
survey of the ‘ Land and its People’. He traces 
the history of the family, the development of our 
educational system, the growth of our economic 
power, and the long and complicated story of 
our political institutions. Each chapter is packed 
with information, enlivened by shrewd and en- 
tertaining comment, and he concludes his study 
of our major institutions with a brilliant ex- 
position of our foreign policy in the past and 
our international plight in the present world 
situations, 

What he gives is admirable, but, alas, it is not 
enough. In a small book of fewer than two hun- 
dred pages, there is not room for everything, but 
two omissions are surprising. There is scarcely 
anything about our social services, and nothing at 
all about that kind of legislation by ministerial 
decree which has caused such agitation in the 
minds of some of the lawyers. The former 
omission is the more surprising because one 
would have thought that the social services were 
of special interest to foreigners. The latter is only 
deplored because one would have liked to hear 
Professor Smellie’s views on the matter as Pro- 
fessor of Political Science. 

However, one can’t have everything, and one 
thing is certain: no better choice could have 
been made than Professor Smellie as the author 
of the volume on Great Britain in the series of 
which it is a member. 
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DOCUMENTARY 
The B.B.C. and its Rivals 


WE sAw the President of Portugal setting foot 
on English concrete. We saw him and his lady 
of the attractive smile again, arriving for the 
gala performance at Covent Garden. We: saw 
the ladies and gentlemen of our royal house 
going about their stately occasions, with the 
Princess Margaret as the central figure of un- 
abashed public interest. If the cameras wilfully 
picked out the leading lady of the hour, it can 
be said that television has behaved with. pro- 
priety during the so-called Court crisis, having 
no part in the all-night vigil of the reporters, 


As seen by the viewer: the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking on the 
Budget on October 26 


the auroral photography, the hysterical response 
to circumstances calling for restraint as well as 
Solomon’s wisdom. While Parliament has been 
insisting on its dignity—for instance, in respect 
of the limited ban on radio and televised dis- 
cussions of topics under debate—vast numbers 
of those who elect its members have been ex- 
hibiting an adolescent contempt for that virtue, 
making the argument somewhat unreal. Perhaps 
I should now admit to having started it in this 
place two and a half years ago. 

Those who saw ‘In the News” last Friday 
night may have decided that Parliament is 
right. If they did, it can hardly have been a 
result of the advocacy of John Hare, who spoke 
for the tories on that issue. He brings no. gifts 
to television, least of all the dubious one of ‘ the 
gab’, and sincerity cannot make good the omis- 
sion. The programme was an almost memor- 
ably dull affair which remained solidly imper- 
vious to what seemed to be Wilfred Fienburgh’s 
opportunist eagerness to fan its solemn embers 
into flame. The best chairman that ‘In the 
News’ has had, Frank Byers, was for once 
paid for wasting his time. Associated ‘Television 
could do with his experienced touch in manag- 
ing ‘Free Speech’, which is often rudely 
oblivious of Kenneth Adam in that role. ‘ Free 
Speech’ rarely happens to suit my <after- 
Sunday-lunch mood, but it has a spasmodic 
vitality, which my slumbrous imagination sug- 
gests is supplied by the producer, John Irwin, 
operating under the table with a pin. 

As a footnote to the week’s viewing, I would~ 
say that independent television gives better value 
in its round-table programmes than in any of 
its other documentary activities. A prize 


example is ‘The Scientist Replies’, in which 
viewers’ questions are answered by experts in 
person, some of them of the first rank, Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and so on. The questions 
are well chosen. They range over many aspects 
of contemporary scientific endeavour and often 
evoke information of unusual -interest. Using 
models, charts, and demonstrations, it is a pro- 
gramme that one can respect. Apart from the 
instructional content, it has technical merits. 
For example, panel members are not required 
to sit in each other’s laps, as in some B.B.C. 
programmes. Also, the lighting is evidently 
studied with some care, a matter capable of 
weighing heavily on one’s viewing humour. We 
viewers have a responsibility, too: we must use 
our sets effectively. That done, we may fairly 


‘Hon. Hugh Gaitskell replying for the 
Opposition, on October 27 
Photographs: fohn Cura 
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complain if the results are still not good. Well, 
I have gone into all that and pronounce a ver- 
dict in favour of I.T.A. lighting. B.B.C. lighting 
engineers apparently prefer. lighting a pro- 
gramme from above, those of the I.T.A. from 
below. All television producers tend to forget 
that light is a marvellous thing, lending itself 
to inspiration and even to miracles. The 
question recurs: Why 
hasn’t the B.B.C. tele- 
vision got a programme 
like ‘The Scientist Re- 
plies’? Perhaps the time 
has come to give heed 
to the. suggestion passed 
on here some months 
ago from a reader of 
THE LISTENER, Mr. 
J. M. Harries, of Nor- 
bury, who wants a series 
about scientists done on 
the lines of ‘ The Con- 
ductor Speaks’. Much 
as some may deplore it, 
scientists are consequen- 
tial people and some of 
them are quite good 
public entertainers. 
Those who appeared 
in ‘The Trans-Antarc- 
tic Expedition’ (B.B.C.) 
did not attempt to 
qualify in that category. 
They told the story of 
their impending odyssey 
in the snows with quiet 
assurance, in a _ pro- 


“The Trans-Antarctic Expedition’: 
Dr. V. E. Fuchs, leader of the expedition, in the programme on October 25. 
With them is a husky dog, and (behind) the ‘ weasel’ vehicle which will 


gramme which transmitted a good deal of tech- 
nical information and gave an opportunity for 
the women viewers to set the table for break- 
fast. ‘Eight Belles’, in which the outside 
broadcast cameras showed us a parade of 
champion cows at the Dairy Show at Olympia, 
was another excuse for kitchen chores. It was 
not one of the O.B. department’s successes. 

Protocol enabled B.B.C. television to bring 
before us the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
answering questions about the auturnn Budget. 
By now accustomed to the television glare, he 
displayed the bland and gentle egotism which 
politicians think befits them in the ministerial 
role, using the first person. pronoun as if they 
are national fathers demanding to be trusted if 
not loved. ‘Rab’ Butler looked at us with a 
benevolent eye, in which the camera, tracking in 
close, let us see a gleam, as of preparedness for 
the martyrdom of public misunderstanding. 
The next night, there was Hugh Gaitskell on 
our screens, fluent, resolute, and over-acting. 
The problem for the parties is that we viewers 
are apt to be more attentive to mannerisms than 
to opinions. 

‘Looking at Cardiff’? on Friday night, was 
an enjoyably illustrated civic lesson, made 
topical by Cardiff’s fiftieth anniversary as a city. 
Between them, the B.B.C. outside broadcast 
cameras and their ‘ roving eye’, with help from 
the television film unit, Harry Green as script- 
writer and Alun Williams as commentator, 
filled their twenty-five meagre minutes with 
good pictures and good talk. When it was done, 
we found that we had re-visited a historical 
and architectural museum rather than a city 
with characteristics unlike those of any other 
in these islands; its male population, for in- 
stance, consists of beings with six-feet men’s 


_ bodies on five-feet men’s legs. 


Easily enticed away from studio. concoctions 
and contrivances, I readily followed the cameras 
of Associated-Rediffusion a little later that same 
night when they made a ‘Personal Call’ on 
A. P. Herbert. 

REGINALD PouND 


David Pratt, David Attenborough, and 


be used _ 


Scene from the comedy by James Parish, ‘Truant in Park Lane’, on 
October 27, with (left to right) Joan White as Mrs. Fishwick, Mervyn Johns as 
John, and Noél Hood as Hermione 


DRAMA 
Round What Bend? 


I HEARD A BRITISH ARMy wife in Egypt say, 
_ “Every time Sheila sees a wog she practically 
goes round the bend’. What does ‘ going round 
the bend’ mean? When I heard we were to see a 
programme called ‘Jon Pertwee Goes Round 
the Bend’ I hoped I should find out. I didn’t. 
_ It seems to mean being very silly—which, if I 
may hark back, I think that Sheila, whoever she 
was, was also being. 

It has been a week overfull for my liking with 
comic turns. Is this the result of the disruptions 
of a state visit, or a mistaken hope of beating 
commercial television on its own ground? Actu- 
ally, ‘they ® on the other channel were doing, of 
all things, ‘The Aspern Papers’ called for some 
reason ‘ Garden in the Sea’ (i.e. Venice). It was 
well done—especially Rosalie Crutchley asthe 
niece and Margaret Halstan as the old relict, but 
what chiefly excited my imagination was trying 
to think of the appalled Jamesian groping for 
words which the Master would have executed 
to try to express his amazement at the climactic 
advertisements! If there is- one place in the 
world where you do not expect to meet exhorta- 
tions about gums and carburettors it is Henry 
James’ Venice!- Let be. B.B.C. television itself 

___ has not this week flown high. 
; *Truant in Park Lane‘ was more like the 
Arnold Bennett of ‘ Buried Alive’ than anything 
Jamesian. Mervyn Johns as a modest little man, 
suddenly inhabited by the spirit of a noble earl; 
- Joan White as his missus, Noél Hood, and others 
helped to keep James Parish’s light comedy 
going nicely. Alan Bromly produced. 
The major drama of the week lay on Sunday 
night when we reached the third in the Make- 
- saga of cotton plays by Frank and Vincent 
a . This one was called ‘ Family Business’ 
and showed the impact of the 1914 war ‘on 
Lancashire. In a way this was less interesting 
_ (to me at least) than the previous plays: we have 
1 that impact so often. The Makepeaces re- 
, very much as other stage families have 
done, going into a predictable square-dance of 
: on uniforms, receiving fatal telegrams (at 
’s parties, for the sake of the irony) 
jobs as V.A.D.s, reading old headlines 
hearing the songs we know so well about 
long, long trail a-winding, etc. They did 
rly everything except hand each other white 
Nevertheless, the facts were thus and 
as a good deal of character and life in 
bles. But the cotton issue was rather 
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perfunctorily handled. We saw now wickedly 
rich workérs lighting cigars with ten bob notes; 
and there were a lot of rather ineffectual board 
meetings at which Mrs. M. (Rachel Kempson) 
was frivolous in replying to her son. When he 
said, ‘ Ee, moother, can’t you be serious—this is 
a board meeting’, she coined the bon mot ‘I 
know, I know, and I’m as bored as anyone! ’ 
I regret to say a scene of French debauchery 
behind the lines struck me as more comic than 
pathetic. 

The earlier plays have mostly been written in 
an idiom which seemed to my ignorant ear to 
be very plausibly like what may have been 
spoken at the time in- Lancashire. But in this 
play the idiom had suddenly become modern. 
The clothes were ‘period’ but surely, at this 
date, no one outside the United States said 
“Let’s get it over with’? There were other 
dubious locutions, too, which I should have 
dated very much later. And I can assure Helena 
Hughes, who gave us some very stylish playing, 
that in those days one didn’t answer the tele- 
phone like that at all. We called down it, as 
down a speaking-tube (still popular) some such 
interrogations as ‘Helloo, helloo, are you 
they-ah? ® And we rang off most carefully—with 
many a goodbye. In one scene where news of the 
award of the Military Cross was telephoned to 
the family, Miss Hughes snatched off the re- 
ceiver, said (I think) ‘ Hello, what, oh ’, and then 
rang off again. It was most surprising. 

This play did not go as fast as the last one, 
but it tried to. I will not say it was incoherent, 
but it certainly seemed perilous at times. 
Cameras lurched like ships in a gale; lights came 
and went. Giant voices whispered ‘Leave it 
open!’ just’as a door was being closed. And 
when a brave sergeant jumped into a shell-crater 
on the western front the wretched thing shot 
forward on the floor as if it were an umbrella- 
stand into which he had alighted. And I urge 
any producer who thinks to provide atmosphere 
with the famous old war-songs to see to it that 
we hear the correct (psycholagically correct) 
Iength of snippet. It remains to say that Miss 
Kempson, Miss Hughes, and the young men 
played by Ian Bannen and Rodney Diak, and a 
number of other players all—in the 1914 phrase 
—‘ did their bit’. And nobody ‘ went round the 
bend’, did he? 

There has been as usual quite a lot of music- 
making of the better sort. André Navarra’s 
violoncello recital, and the afternoon ‘ Concert 
Hour’ provided solace, but I was not much 
pieased with the visual presentation of the 
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‘Family Business’ on October 30, with (left to right) Charles Carson as 
Colonel Harry Makepeace, Ian Bannen as Peter Makepeace, D. A. Clarke- 
Smith as Sir Timothy Baines, and Rachel Kempson as Mrs, Dolly Makepeace 


‘Roméo’ episode. Berlioz is the best of all 
musicians to listen to with your eyes closed. He 
peoples the darkness with wonderful scenes—the 
Capulets’ ball and the brooding lover in the 
orchard. To go prowling round like an ice- 
cream vendor at the movies among the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra’s endimanché players, with 
their serious faces, going up to look at the 
cymbals before they were clashed together and 
so on, had on me, at least, the effect of impeding 
the imaginative release which this lovely music 
generally quickens. 
Puitip HorE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
East, West, South 


‘INDIA, SHE THE GRIM STEPMOTHER of our 
kind’*. Not very many of E. M. Forster’s con- 
ventional Anglo-Indians would have echoed that 
line. They were in charge of India. Whatever 
they might say or do, the members of this Army 
of Occupation knew, at heart, that here was 
their space. Exile would be the final retirement, 
the house in the suburb. Now and then, in their 
Indian preserve, they had an unfortunate in- 
cident, a crumpling of the familiar masks 
(obtuseness on one side, suspicion bred of 
humiliation on the other). Such an incident as 
this is at the core of ‘A Passage to India’ 
(Home), another play in the distinguished 
‘Between Two Worlds’ series. It has been put 
just after ‘ Cry, the Beloved Country’ which, on 
radio, was a less penetrating study of racial 
separation. Lance Sieveking’s treatment of E. M. 
Forster’s book is sharply, cleanly economical. 
It ends just over two-thirds of the way through 
the novel, after the decision of the Chandrapore 
Court. The result is firm drama without blur. 
I am sure that the play will have hurried 
strangers to read the original text and to dis- 
cover how it ends: ‘Why can’t we be friends 
now? ... It’s what I want. It’s what you want,’ 
and the last urgent words of denial. Let be! 
This is fine radio. Quickly, imaginatively, 
Sieveking and his producer, Donald 
McWhinnie, have set before us Chandrapore 
and its people and those echoing Marabar Caves. 
The beginning is slow, maybe. For the first five 
minutes we doubt. Then atmosphere seeps in, 
the characters establish themselves, Chandrapore 
grows, Aziz, Adela, and the others, racially 
proud, become real, identifiable, and we are 
brought so securely into the city by the Ganges 
(‘edged rather than washed by it’) that it is a 
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More and ‘more people are discovering CINZANO BIANCO — the unique 


White Vermouth recently introduced in this country by the world- 
- renowned House of Cinzano. Smoothly sweet, but with a subtle, 
aromatic freshness, CINZANO BIANCO is delicious as a ‘straight’ drink, 
served well chilled. And to any mixed drink, short or long, it brings 
its own delightful individuality. Enjoy a new pleasure — try CINZANO 


_ BIANCO today. 

DO YOU KNOW YOUR VERMOUTH? 
Vermouth, being based on the juice of the grape, is a 
wine — but wine of a very special kind. It owes its 

- character to the addition of extracts and infusions 
obtained from many fragrant herbs. 
however, depends on the skill and care with which these 
ingredients:are selected, prepared and blended. The 
House of Cinzano has devoted nearly a century-and- 
a-half to the perfecting of its Vermouths, with the 
result that they are now world-renowned. CcINZANO 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced in Italy. 
Since French grapes make the best dry Vermouth, 

~ GINZANO DRY is produced in France. Cinzano is the 
only producer exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy and 
Dry Vermouth from France. So to make sure of enjoying 


or RED, Or DRY. 


Prizes for CINZANO Cocktail Recipes — Ask your 
Dealer for details, and also for the new CINZANO RECIPE 
LEAFLET—or write to the address below. 


CINZANO BIANCO 
The Perfect Drink at Any Time 


17/- the large litre bottle; half-bottle 9/-. Cixzano Rep. ITattan 
Vermoutu (Sweet) 17/-; half-botile 9/-; Cixzano Dry Frencw 
Vermoutu 18/-; ha/f-botile 9/6. ; 


Sole Importers for U.K. and N. Ireland: . 
 GiorRDANO LIMITED, 24-26 Charlotte Street, London, W.I 


Its quality, - 


Vermouth at its finest, ‘pes say CINZANO — BIANCO, 
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facts—one a Smoking Mixture & 


which combines the rarest 
Yenidje with choicest Virginian; another. 


a Virginian Tobacco whose added touch of — 


genius is a touch of finest cigar leaf. The sur- 
names of both are the same—Balkan Sobranie. 


In the one or the other of these two famous 


brands is perhaps the final answer to present 
discontents and a friendship that will last a 
life-time. But neither may be everybody’s 


choice—the House of Sobranie is well content ° 


in a mass market world, to continue to provide 


selective smoking pleasure for the 
discriminating few. 


BALKAN SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 


Balkan Sobranie pipe 
Tobaccos are priced at 
5/44 per ounce in vacuum 
sealed tins and are made 
by the House of Sobranie 
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& at Mr. Sieveking is right,’ that all has been 
said: to elaborate any more would be to 
"destroy. It is some time since I have heard a 
scene more truthfully sustained than the extra- 
_ ordinary trial when the Englishwoman, whom a 
young Moslem doctor has been accused of 
assaulting in the Marabar caves, lets the case 
_ break down. ‘ The prisoner followed you, didn’t 
he?’ says the Prosecutor, and she replied, first, 
- *T am not quite sure’, and, later, ‘I withdraw 
everything’. Mr. McWhinnie’s production sug- 
_ gests the echoing conflict in Adela Quested’s 
mind as the question is put to her; Mary Wim- 
bush acts here, as she has done throughout, with 
her nerves. The entire scene is most vivid: we 
have indeed a picture of those closing moments 
which Forster brings up in the words: ‘ All the 
English rose from their chairs at once, large 
_ white figures behind which the little magistrate 
_ was hidden. The Indians rose too, hundreds of 
things went on at once, so that afterwards each 
person gave a different account of the 
_ catastrophe’. It says a lot for this production 
that we feel most of the listeners will have had 
the scene in the sharpest focus. 

There is a good deal to remember: the talk 
in the mosque between Gladys Young (the 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Moore, whose name is 

_ chanted at the trial, ‘Esmiss Esmoor’, almost 
as if it were a Hindu goddess) and Roger 
Delgado, drawing Aziz in sharp, eager strokes; 
the stuffiness of the Chandrapore Club, the un- 
easiness of the so-called ‘Bridge Party’, the 

trail to the caves. The British and Indian com- 

munities, and the acute prickliness of racial pre- 
judice are managed uncommonly well, and if 
Manning Wilson does not make me see Fielding 
as clearly as I had hoped, that no doubt is be- 
cause the character, for some reason, is elusive. 
Incidentally, what did happen to Adela in the 
Marabar Caves? But perhaps it does not matter. 
Mr. Forster has made all his points; Mr. Sieve- 
king sees that they are not blunted. 

; Mary Hope Allen has the touch for Elizabeth 
- Bowen. In ‘The Heat of the Day’ (Home), 

_ which she has adapted and produced, we are 
always aware, without straining, of the people 
and of the hour. This tale of the deep war years 
might have been punched at us unwisely. It is 
treated with all delicacy. The book is plotted 
with care, but somehow we are less concerned 

- with that than with the surroundings; such a 

phrase as ‘ The ice-like’ tinkle of broken glass 


our memory. So do the voices of Pauline Letts 
q and James McKechnie. Again, alas, I have left 
very little room to speak of R. D. Smith’s 
judicious version of Robert Henriques’ ‘No 
_ Arms, No Armour’ (Home)—from the Army of 
the late nineteen-twenties—except to say that 
_ Howard ‘Marion-Crawford stepped with assur- 
ance from Bobadill to a brand -of soldier 
~ fant different. 

2.1 fear that, after these plays, I found Lope de 
_ Rueda’s ‘Eufemia’—let us say—gracefully 
_ tedious. This is a sixteenth-century Spanish 


h, but on Sunday afternoon I could not 
been thirsty. Still, as a collector of the 
s and birthmarks of the Drama, I seized 
h siasm on somebody’s disclosure that, 
the sake of the plot, she had just cut off a 
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been left in a state of perplexity after listening 
to some of last week’s B.B.C. programmes, For, 
anxious as he would certainly have been to form 
a clear idea of religion as practised on this 
planet, he would doubtless have consulted some 
authority at Broadcasting House who would 
promptly have handed him a list of relevant 
broadcasts. 

He could hardly have failed to be much im- 
pressed, as I was, by the first programme on his 
list, a talk by Christmas Humphreys, President 
of the Buddhist Society, London, on a book 
called in its English translation The Way of 
Deliverance by Shinso Hanayama, a Buddhist 
priest whom the American Army -in Japan 
appointed chaplain to a prison for Japanese war 
criminals. He not only held services which were 
attended by progressively greater numbers of 


them but interviewed each of them personally, — 


and so great was his influence that those con- 
demned- to death freely confessed that they had 
deserved their punishment and went out to 
execution calmly and fearlessly. It was a most 
moving broadcast. 

Next evening, in ‘Arabs and Islam’, the 
second talk in the series ‘ The Middle East’, our 
planetary visitor would hear Walid Khalidi, a 
Moslem who is Lecturer in Arabic Studies at 


-Oxford, discuss Arab nationalism and the in- 


fluence on it of the Islamic faith. Mr. Khalidi is 
an admirable speaker and his account of the 
cultural and intellectual unity of the Moslem 
world was extremely enlightening and an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of 
the present situation in the Middle East in its 
various aspects. The same evening, in ‘The 
Character of Belief’, R. Gregor Smith discussed 
some difficult questions regarding belief and 
faith in the light of Rudolf Bultmann’s ideas. I 
have read none of Bultmann’s works, but I have 


‘picked up what I’m afraid is a mere smattering 


of his ideas from previous Third Programme 
talks and know the significance of the formid- 
able word ‘ demythologising’, although I have 
not gathered how the method is put into prac- 


tice. I found many striking and enlightening - 


details in Mr. Gregor Smith’s talk and listened 
to all of it with great interest, but his attempts 
to define the character of belief and faith were 
couched in terms so general. that I couldn’t 
grasp their precise significance. No doubt it is 
impossible to define exactly such ideas as faith 
and belief which can be clarified only by saying 
things about them. ; 

The next talk on our visitor’s list, ‘The Fate 
of the Soul in a Primitive Society’ by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Firth, so far from simplifying 
his search, must have plunged the poor chap 
into still deeper bewilderment, for here, bang in 
the middle of the twentieth century, he was 
shown a Polynesian people, the Tikopia, living 
by agriculture and fishing, whose notions of the 
life after death are a phantasmagoria of bodies, 
souls, and ghosts engaged in actions and rites 
of a nightmare complexity. The talk was based 
on the Frazer Lecture which Professor Firth 
delivered earlier this year at Cambridge and it 
suffered, I am sure, from being compressed into 
a mere twenty minutes from what must have 
occupied more than an hour. It was a fascinat- 
ing but bewildering exhibition of the workings of 


the human mind when uncontrolled by the habit 


of rational thought. 

Staggering back to his hotel, our enquiring 
guest, let us hope, went early to bed; but before 
doing so he doubtless glanced at his list and 
noted that his final assignation with the B.B.C. 
was a debate by three clerical gentlemen on 
‘Fundamentalism’. ‘Thank Heaven’, he must 
have muttered to himself with a sigh of relief, 
‘tomorrow at last I shall get to the bottom of 
this business’. But it is improbable that he did, 
since ‘Fundamentalism’ was a discussion for 
listeners who already knew something at least 
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of the varying attitudes of Christian thought to 
the Bible and recent developments in biblical 
criticisin. The three speakers compared the 
view of the out-and-out fundamentalist that 
what the Bible tells us, from the first chapter of 
Genesis onwards, is literally true with the belief 
that the Bible must be interpreted in the light 
of contemporary criticism and science which the 
Christian of today should welcome as a valuable 
aid to a better understanding of it. 

Geoffrey Grigson’ s lay sermon on ‘ Integrity ’, 
the second of ‘A Trio of Underestimated 
Virtues’, was probably not on our visitor’s list, 
but, if it was, he would, I suspect, have been 
puzzled by Mr. Grigson’s interpretation of the 
word, 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Twenty-five Years On 


FOR THE PAST FORTNIGHT the B.B.C. Orchestra 
has been under the command of Sir Eugene 
Goossens, and one of his concerts, that of 
October 22, fell upon the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the orchestra’s first public concert. 
The date went otherwise unmarked; nobody 
even composed one of those ‘Concertos for 
Orchestra’ which have become almost obligatory 
on such occasions. Instead, these able musicians 
played through a programme of a kind that has 
become a matter of routine with them—though 
it would have been considered an exceptional one 
before 1930, and would still not be lightly 
undertaken by other concert-giving organisa- 
tions. The orchestra were well trained from the 
start in adaptability, so that they could turn their 
hands efficiently to even the most eccentric 
modern styles, as well as giving highly finished 
performances of the great classics. What Sir 
Adrian Boult so conscientiously built up has 
lately been restored by his successor after a 
period of lower standards inevitably resulting 
from the disruption of war-time and a change 
of control. 

Goossens has included in his programmes a 
number of works by Swiss composers besides the 
French music for which he has always had a 
liking. * The only German classic, Brahms’ 
‘Haydn Variations’, discovered only too plainly 
his lack of sympathy in that direction. His cham- 
pionship of Conrad Beck’s Fourth Symphony— 
called ‘Concerto for Orchestra’ so that there 
was such a work in the anniversary programme 
—is explicable in the light of his own magnum 
opus, “The Apocalypse’, which he introduced 
to us at the end of last week. Composed in 1929, 
the Symphony (or Concerto) is the sort of music 
that was comtemporary when it was written, 
but which after twenty-five years is “ dated ’*. 

Bloch’s Violin Concerto, which followed the 
Symphony, was composed before its author 
finally left Switzerland for America. If its tex- 
ture is not ideally clear nor its formal construc- 
tion other than rhapsodical, the Concerto is the 
work of a composer with something to say, and 
he says it with a passionate conviction and an 
eloquence that compel attention. He was ably 
interpreted by Ruggiero Ricci. Liebermann’s 
Concerto for jazz band and orchestra was a 
heavy-handed affair, neither good jazz nor 
passable orchestral music. 

Goossens’ style as a composer was formed 
thirty years ago, and his oratorio, ‘The 
Apocalypse’, which appears to be his first major 
work since the opera, ‘Don Juan de Mafara’ 
(1937), shows no modification of that style. Such 
an essay in the sublime, evidently inspired by 
a sincere feeling for the appropriateness of his 
subject to the dangers and aspirations of our 
time, deserves respect. And the great theme has 
called forth some noble, if not original, musical 
thought. But, for the most part, this immense 
score, grossly overweighted in its orchestration, 
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s cancel one eer ie out, and adie 
: but a noisy blare, displays no real in- 
Coes still less any imaginative power to 
HA ‘match the visionary utterances of St. John. In 
- the heyday of Granville Bantock and Joseph 
- Holbrooke this might have been considered a 
"noteworthy achievement, but presented as a new 
_ work today it sounded pretentiously inflated. 
The relay from Sadler’s Wells of Tchaikov- 
_ sky’s' ‘Eugene Onegin’ showed how well the 
‘company understand the intimate style of this 
~ romantic tragi-comedy. Individually the men 
had the best of it, both the Tatiana ‘(Patricia 
Howard) and the Olga (Joyce Blackham) being 
new to their roles. Tatiana’s big scenes in the 
first act need firmer tone and a more passionate 
expression than Miss Howard can at present 
bring to them. But it was a good first shot at a 


most difficult park and will doubri-se get better 
_ with more experience. The severer Tatiana of the 


last act was successfully realised. Frederick 
Sharp was excellent-as Onegin, communicating 
the cold, self-sufficient character of the man, and 
Rowland Jones, though rather too heroic for 
the poetic, sensitive Lensky, sang his music ad- 
mirably. The sketches of Mme. Larina and the 
Nurse by Anna Pollak and Olwen Price were 
beautifully done. Harold Blackburn brought 
a fine bass and a real dignity of expression to 
Prince Gremin’s song, making it sound a sincere 
expression of feeling and not at all ridiculous. 
Alexander Gibson, who conducted, might per- 
haps have helped Miss Howard in the letter- 
scene by obtaining a greater feeling of tension 
from the orchestra, but generally he made the 
dramatic points very well, and he nicely differ- 
entiated the galumphing bourgeois dance music 
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at the Larina’s party from the fashionable 
Polonaise at the princely soirée in St. Petersburg. 

A programme of Hugo Wolf’s choral and 
orchestral works, the first of a series, did nothing 
to upset the accepted view that Wolf’s genius is 
manifested in his songs or to controvert Richter’s 
(and the Viennese orchestra’s) poor opinion of 
“Penthesilea’, even if prejudice did make’ them 
unnecessarily unkind. Nan Merriman displayed 
one side of a versatile talent in a programme of 
French songs, and Robert Goldsand followed up 
a successful public recital with a broadcast pro- 
gramme on Saturday, showing in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Opus 31, No. 3, a combination 
of good musicianship and brilliant virtuosity. 
A Pianoforte Sonata by Kenneth Leighton, 
played by Margaret Kitchin, seemed in its 
modest way quite the best of the new works 
offered during the week. 

DyYNELEY Hussey 


Frank Martin’s ‘Golgotha’ 


By ALAN FRANK 


‘Golgotha’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, November 9 (Third) 


HE Swiss composer Frank Martin has 
written four- notable works involving 
chorus. The earliest of these is just 
pre-war, the secular oratorio ‘Le Vin 
Herbé, based on episodes from the story of 
Tristan and Isolde; it has had one or two per- 
formances here and is an impressive though 
surprisingly austere clothing of such a story. 
The latest of his choral pieces is the set of 
“Ariel Songs’, of 1950, from Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest’, for unaccompanied chorus. 
_ These are barely known here, perhaps because of 
their difficulty, but they are among the most 
brilliant and imaginative settings of Shake- 
speare texts of recent years. In between these 
two works there appeared, in the period im- 
_ mediately following the war, two sacred 
oratorios, ‘In Terra Pax’ and ‘ Golgotha’. ‘In 
Terra Pax’ was, in fact, commissioned by 
Oo Sea radio for performance on Armistice Day. 
-- Jt was just about this time, in the spring of 
_ 1945, as Frank Martin relates, that he visited 
* an exhibition of etchings by Rembrandt: 


_. Among so. many masterpieces I was particularly 
struck by three impressions, each different from 
of a vision of Calvary, under the 
general title ‘ The Three Crosses’. . . .From that 
moment I was haunted by the idea of realising 
on my own ium an image of the Passion. But 
in the first place the magnitude of the subject 
hy made - me doubt my own powers, and in the 
“second place I did not know in what concrete 
form to realise this aim. I would have liked to 
ha concentrated the entire terrible and 
i drama in one short work, just as 


rectangle of paper. 

rtin quickly saw, however, that in ips 
en entirely out of place and that a full-scale 
forio was the only adequate . form in which 
express: this subject. 


io, ‘Golgotha’, and the classical concep- 
of. the Passions, as exemplified in Bach’s 
terpieces. In the latter, we are in effect 
ening to a relation of the story of the death 
Christ. Martin’s aim was in this work to 
‘the sacred drama come to life before us in 
S 2batirenee and to evoke directly the divine 
of Christ. In order to concentrate atten- 


* Rembrandt had done it in_his modest igs 


dium of music so brief a work would have © 


There is one sharp difference between this » ; 


The text is not taken entirely from the 
Gospels. Martin felt that it was necessary to find 


and interpolate other texts which should have . 


the character of a lyrical commentary, a kind of 
meditation on the different episodes of the 
sacred drama being enacted. He was able to find 
exactly the texts which suited this purpose in the 
Meditations of Saint Augustine. 

The oratorio is in two parts, each lasting 
about three-quarters of an hour, and it contains 
ten sections in all. There are solo parts for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, besides the major 
role of Jesus (baritone). The work opens with 
an introductory chorus, strong and intense: 
‘Father! How far hast Thou, good Father, 
loved us all! ? (I quote throughout from Basil 
Douglas’ translation of the French. text, since 
the work will be broadcast’in this translation.) 
Temporarily breaking into the full chorus, there 
is a short section for tenors and basses only, 
where the melodic line is characteristic of much 
of the writing throughout the work. It is based 
very largely on the two intervals of the second 
(major or minor) and the rising minor third. 

The second movement depicts the arrival of 
Jesus in Jerusalem and His enthusiastic welcome 
by the populace. The quartet of soloists, plus 
chorus, sing in bold, vigorous, largely chordal 
lines, with an astringent edge—typical of Martin 
—added by the orchestra to the basically dia- 
tonic harmonies. The chorus gives way to Jesus’ 
first entry: ‘ And now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say? ’ This scene ends with a most 
beautiful slow chorus marked dolce cantabile, 
the text from St. Augustine, ‘ How far,' my be- 
loved Redeemer . . . wilt Thou rn ad Thyself 
for us sinners?’ 

“The next scene is that of Jesus in the Temple, 
and consists of Jesus’ denunciation of the hypo- 
crites, followed by a soprano solo, on another 
text from St. Augustine, ‘ When, Oh when, shall 
I be happy and see that blessed day, and see Thy 
beauty and Thy glory? When wilt Thou come to 
me, my sole strength in my distress?’ The 
chorus is not employed here nor in the next 
movement, ‘The Last Supper’, which leads us 
to the final scene of the first part, Gethsemane. 
This mostly takes the form of short phrases 
sung by alto and tenor soli in thirds, acting as 


narrators, interspersed with the brief pronounce- 


ments of Jesus Himself. Finally, after His arrest, 
a bass solo opens the Epilogue to this scene: 
5 Behold, the Holy Lamb who is betrayed by 
sinners’. This mood is then reflected in an ex- 
pressive chorus. 

The imag of the second part is similiar to 


that of the first, the action and drama being 
preceded and followed by choruses which are, 
as it were, set back from the actuality of the 
Passion,.and meditate upon it to texts of St. 
Augustine. The opening chorus contains also 
a prominent solo alto part, expressing the lone- 
liness and distress of the abandoned soul. The 
chorus sings the Psalmist’s words, ‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the mountains’, in consola- 
tion, but the consolation is as yet in vain, for 
Jesus is in the hands of His captors. The first 
trial scene follows, before the High Priest. In 
the course of this, after the vigorous, hard-as- 
stone setting of the High Priest’s condemnation 
of Jesus, there occurs a most affecting section 
for divided women’s chorus with soprano and 
alto soli, ‘ Divine Saviour, how could they have 
judged you worthy of this unmerciful abuse? ’ 
The second trial scene, before Pilate, ends with 
the exhortation of the chorus to ‘ Crucify Him’, 
marked in the score ‘ sourd et. violent’. 

The scene on Calvary is given to the lower 
voices of the chorus, without sopranos, inter- 
spersed with the few words of Christ on the 
Cross, as taken from the Gospel according to 
St. John. After His last words, ‘It is finished ’, 
the alto, tenor, and bass chorus sings in simple 
triads, ‘And He bowed His head and gave up 
the ghost”. A tenor recitative leads straight into 
the final chorus-of the work, which bursts out, 
fortissimo, ‘Oh death, where is thy sting?’ All 
of this concluding section, which is one of the 
few parts of the work where imitational and 
fairly elaborate vocal writing is to be noted, 
evokes in radiant and luminous tones_ the 
mystery of the Resurrection. 

It is a deeply moving end to a work in which 
every note was clearly written in a mood of 
burning conviction. While all Frank Martin’s 
characteristic fastidiousness in craftsmanship, 
clarity in technique and design, are here, the 
final impression which the listener receives is 
not so much of the professional composer 
setting a welleknown story, as of a man of 
deeply religious faith expressing in simple and 
entirely unsentimental terms the drama, the 
horror, the beauty, and the wonderment inherent 
in the events of the Passion. The straight- 
forwardness of the work is most remarkable: 
it is diatonic in large stretches, the choral 
writing is for the most part homophonic, often 
in two or three parts only. Yet there is nothing 
archaic about the work. Achieving with such 
simple means a remarkable vividness and fresh- 
ness, Martin has in ‘ Golgotha’ written one of 
the most profound religious works of our times. 
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7a 
ASICALLY a cake-mix is something 
which makes it easier and more con- 
yvenient for you to make a cake—and by 
a cake I mean exactly the same sort of cake 
you would make in your own kitchen from 
normal ingredients. You will probably ask: Are 
caké-mixes more expensive than the cakes I 
make myself, or the cakes I buy already made 
up? I think it is fair to say the mixes are 
probably a little more expensive than the cakes 
you make entirely yourself but almost certainly 
cheaper than some bought cakes. In. making 
cost comparisons there is one point which must 
ys be watched. Easily the most expensive 
i ient used in cake is the egg; consequently, 
a cake-mix requiring the addition of an egg 
should be significantly cheaper to buy than a 
complete mix which already contains egg. It 
would be wrong to suggest that dried egg is a 
complete substitute for fresh egg, but in a cake- 
mix the function of egg is purely as an enrich- 

ing agent. 
- e should be nothing in cake-mixes that 
is not as nutritious as ordinary cakes and no 
ingredients need appear in cake-mixes which are 
not normally found in cakes. Manufacturers 
must, by law, state on the packet all the ingre- 
dients thatjare present in a cake-mix they are 
selling, and a quick glance at these should 
reassure you that nothing unusual is added. 
A number of hospitals in Great Britain are 


By I. A. WILKINSON 


ausing complete mixes regularly for the prepara- 
tion of their cakes and puddinggs: 

When you are buying cake-mixes, see that 
the carton is well made and that there is no 
leakage of the contents. If there is, insects could 
easily get in and spoil things. Secondly, see that 
the instructions on the packet are clear and 
straightforward. In particular, see that the direc- 
tions for measuring out the water are clear, as it 
is usually most important to use the correct 
amount of water. The suggested method for 
mixing should be so simple that washing up 
reduces itself to a mere bowl and spoon. Thirdly, 
the mixture out of the packet should be free 
flowing. It should be easy to get a reasonably 
smooth batter when the water is added and the 
mixture stirred with a spoon or according to 
the directions given. The batter may be thinner 
than you are used to but this is quite normal. 

The cake when baked should be light and 
even-textured from top to bottom. The top 
should be domed with perhaps a slight crack in 
it. The flavour should be the same as any similar 
type of cake made by conventional methods. I 
feel it is undesirable and a bad feature if there 
is a strong artificial flavour. It should not really 
be necessary for the manufacturer to add any 
artificial flavouring matter: at all, you can if 
you wish always do this yourself according to 
your own taste—say, grated orange peel, nuts, 
coconut, and so on.— W.oman’s Hour’ 
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: Notes on Contributors 


E. M. H. Lioyp, c.M.c. (page 728): Under 
Secretary, Ministry of Food 1947-1953 

DENIS HEALEY, M.B.E. (page 729): M.-P. (Labour) 
South-East Leeds; Secretary. International 
Department of the Labour Party, 1945-1952; 
author of The Curtain Falls, etc. 

GEORGE PENDLE (page 730): has just returned 
from a visit to Argentina on behalf of the 
B.B.C., and has travelled widely in South 
America; author of Uruguay, South America’s 
First Welfare State, and Paraguay: A River- 
side Nation 

K. C. WHEARE, C.M.G. (page 738): Gladstone 
Professor of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, Oxford University, since 1944; author 
of Government by Committee, Modern Con- 
stitutions, Federal Government, The Statute 
of Westminster, etc. 

R. M. Tirmuss (page 741): Professor of Social 
Administration, London University, since 
1950; author of Problems of Social Policy 

_ (official War History), etc. 

NorvaL Morris (page 745): Senior Lecturer 
in Law and Associate Professor of Crimi- 
nology, Melbourne University 

J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H. (page 749): 
Founder and editor (until 1947) of The 
Countryman; author of The Life and Death 
of a Newspaper, etc. 
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Crossword No. 1,331. 


Group Terms. 


By Pipeg. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 10, Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed tothe Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
. decision is final 


Some part of each clue marked * defines a- word of the 
number of letters indicated; the word is also jumbled 
somewhere in the clue, The light for each of these will be 
an appropriate group term. .g- ‘One of the donkeys 
waS SEASick (5)’ leads to ASSES and the light might be 
the group term . The other clues are normal. 
Punctuation and two accents may bé ignored. 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


i*. The greedy beasts seek food in sewage (5) 
7*. Some of these generals are stupid persons (5) 

12. Descriptive of a small region, or a real variation (7) 

13. Savoury dish, with no bit underdone (4) 

The squire shoots heaps and heaps of game-birds (9) 

16. Be active; shoot! Do: you get it? (4) i 

Fancy cake, long in shape but short in duration (6) 

Thése. large deer look less happy in captivity (6) 

20. Island seaport between Japan and Formosa (4) 

22. This républic is part of an island—and an island is 

part of it (5) 

24. A rock-forming mineral might be of any hue (6) 
Support the cutting down of expenditure about a 
pound (4) ¢ 

. These heraldic lions had real spots on them (8) 

. The luck suddenly changed and we made zero scores (5) 
Take a spear and thrust in ‘once (4) 

32. A gull starts to cry. (4) . 2 : 

This conventional form is ordinary in her. [sic] (4) 

Emblem of authority for an old tribe (3) ; 

36. It’s a change from the sail era; we have receivers for 
messages by air, now (7) ; : 
. If they change our settled policy, they may be in 

_ the- soup! (7) 4 

41. News-agency needs only part of the quotas sent in (4) 

44. Siamese or Japanése bream (3) : 

45, Seals may be seen coming back to a rocky rise (7) 

47. Plan a conspiracy (4) : , 

You need a frock-coat—above all in Paris (7) 

. Drake’s sailors all made a fortune at sea (8) 

A sharp Welsh Jad joins the Wolf-cubs (6) 

Suitable song for a crisis long ago (3) 

One of the 45 (4) : : 

This is the way he gets in his dried grass (3) “ 

56*, The men at the farm sent us the skins of weasels (7) 


DOWN 


’ 1*, Men, as bored as we, hunt these creatures. (5) 

2. Spanish queen found, by ancient city, a tropical plant 

5 é 

rich fish in a marine trawler (3) ; 
are victims of Spring madness, as heretofore (5) 
5. ‘I have no ear’, he said (4) ; 

6*, The armoury has a full stock of revolvers (5) 

7. Singular leg protection for Scottish steward (6) 
8-50. This American overshoe is very cold (6) ; 
9*, May not a fine suit be an asset to lovely maidens? (8) 


10. There’s gravel in this puddled mud (5) 

11. Francs for Hawaiian garland (3) 

12. Get the nurse in to play a hand at bridge (4) 

. Famous persons in sole charge (5) 

19. Riddle-solver fiddles at first, but the point turns up 
at last (7) 

21. Dare he, in trepidation, see Ivy? (6) 


' 22. Hostel in which two-hundred all meet together (4) 


23. Yearling sheep gets a bit wild (4) 
27. Bounce up the path (3) 
. In some clubs it bars poor players (7) 
- Football fans love watching this famous team (6) 
81. Hate is predominant in the make-up of Noah’s descen- 
dants (7) 

82. ee brilliant from the French and more erratic 
- Fire from distant cover in separate relays (5) 
. This hero sends for cavalry mounts (6) 
. Send, at owner’s risk, ten tiny felines (7) 
. The pigs win seven prizes at the show (5) 
40. Badge of royalty of the Incas (5) 
. Clubs are the things the caddie carries (5) 
. This is the policy we adopt in the force (6) 

I start a fuss about thiss Mohammedan mystic (4) 
48. You are alert and keen when you’re on these (4) 
49. be knight, formerly a priest (3) 

ce By 


Solution of No. 1,329 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: A. H. Carey (Sutton); 
2nd prize; J. K. B. Illingworth (Crondall); 3rd 
prize: J. P. Titchmarsh (Edgware) 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
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